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SOVIET LINGUISTICS BETWEEN 
CONGRESSES* 


Victoria Yai tseva, 
Vladimir Neroznak 


International congresses of linguists, organised by the 
Permanent International Committee of Linguists every five years, 
make it possible to trace the advance of linguistic ideas and review 
achievements. At the same time congresses highlight the new 
challenges put before the science of language by the practice of its 
use aS a universal means of communication which in turn is deter- 
mined not only by the socio-historical changes but also by scientific 
and technical progress. To be sure, the papers and the discussions 
On them reveal trendy theories, often short-lived, but the very fact 
of their broad discussion helps to bring out the rational nucleus 
contained in new observations or a new method for the study of the 
complex and many-sided organism that human language is. 


The contribution of Soviet linguistics stems, on the one hand, 
from its reliance on Marxist-Leninist method of interpreting the role 
of language as a means of communication and of expressing thought 
and, on the other hand, from the richness and diversity of the 
material contained in the languages of the peoples inhabiting the 
Soviet Union. From the first days of the Great October Revolution 
of 1917 the practical tasks of building national languages and 
cultures confronted Soviet scientists with problems both of a purely 
theoretical and applied nature which determined the directions of the 
development of Soviet linguistics for years ahead. Interdepart- 
mental long-term planning and integrated programmes have been 
highly instrumental in orginising comprehensive research on a 
nationwide scale. Scientific councils at the Literature and Language 


*Reprinted with permission from Social Sciences Vol. XVIII No. 2. 1987 


USSR Academy of Sciences 
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Department of the USSR Academy of Sciences (the Scientific Council 
for the Theory of Soviet Linguistics, the Scientific Council for 
Lexicology and Lexicography, the Scientific Council for the 
integrated problem ‘‘Laws of the Development of National Languages 
in the Context of the Development of Socialist Nations’, the 
Scientific Council for Dialectology and History of Language), the 
linguistics section of the Scientific-Technical Council of the USSR 
Ministry of Higher and Specialised Secondary. Education enlist the 
services of highly qualified specialists, which also helps to organise 
large-scale integrated research programmes. 


What are the main ideas as embodied in the publications by 
Soviet scholars at the time of the 14th International Congress of 
Linguists (Berlin, 1987) ?? 


The general problem on the agenda of the 14th Congress, i.e., 
Unity and Diversity of Modern Linguistics, Disciplinary and Inter- 
disciplinary Approaches and Achievements is conducive toa broad 
and many-sided discussion of numerous linguistic problems. 


Soviet scholars give high priority to profound and many-sided. 
study of the languages of the USSR with special attention to the 
material of non-literary or new literary languages. Since the time of 
the last congress work has continued to create new and improve 
earlier writing systems for a whole number of languages of small 
peoples in the North and the Soviet Far East; alphabets have been 
devised for such languages as. Aleutian, Itelmen, Ket, Nenets and 
Selkup. 


At the same time the data of the Soviet languages and of 
many languages of the world were widely used in studies of the. 
grammatical structures of languages, both historical and synchronous. — 
The period between the congresses has seen the appearance of 
numerous grammars of the languages of the Soviet Union and other 
countries, reference books and dictionaries designed to serve various. 
social needs. 


The sociolinguistic problems. of language development: have 
always attracted the attention of Soviet linguists who have produced 
a body of work on the theme ‘‘Language and Society”. One of the 
main areas of study has been the language problems prompted by. 
the use of the language of international communication and the 


‘A collection of articles “Some Aspects of Language Study in Soviet 
Linguistics 1977-1981" was published. in.Moscow.in 1982 for. the..13th Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists (Tokyo, 1982). 
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development of national-Russian bilingualism in vatious parts of the 
USSR. To assess the language situation in the conditions of 
bilingualism and multilingualism it was necessary to develop a humber 
of theoretical provisions of sociolinguistics connected with the 
Marxist interpretation of the role of language in the ethnic, politiéal, 
social, national and cultural-ideological processes and to assess the 
possibilities for using various methods to gather and process language 
material. The role of the Russian language asa vehicle of inter- 
national communication in the USSR required a pooling of efforts 
by Russian language specialists and teachers in the Union Republics 
of the USSR.? Proceeding from the experience of thé nationalities 
policy in the USSR (and taking into account the political conditions 
in foreign countries) studies have been made into the language 
situation in the Eastern and developing African countries.? 


Work has been done on the application of language in various 
spheres: journalism, broadcasting, education (the téaching of 
native and non-native languages in secondary and higher school).* 
Although the majority of published works set out language policies 
pursued in various. countries of the present-day world (wherein lies 
their practical value) they inevitably include a historical component, 
especially with regard to the relationship between the. literary 
language and regional dialects, the emergence of various: styles within 
the literary language and the relationship between literary and 
everyday colloquial speech. 


A number of published works analyse the experience of the 
Leninist policy of nationalities language building, its role in ensuring 
allround development of all the peoples of the USSR, large and 


2 The Russian. Language and. Its Influence. on the Development of Daghestan’ 
Languages, Makhachkala, 1984; A. A. Barbeyeva, Mongolian-Russian Language 
Contacts, Moscow, 1984 (both in Russian), 


3 The Language Situation: in* the. Hindi Language Area} Moscow; 1984; 
Sociolinguistie: Typology, Western’ Africa, Moscow; 1984; Contemporary Idéologica 
Strugele-and Problems-of Language; Moscow; 1984; Problems’ of’ an‘ International 
Auxiliary Language, Moscow, 1984 (all im-Russian), 


4 Language and Mass Communications, Moscow, 1984; Language in Developed 
Socialist Society, Sociolinguistic Problems of Mass Communication” in” the’ USSR, 
Moscow, 1983 (both in Russian). 


5 TheEmergence-of the’ Common Stock of Sociopolitical Vocabulary in the’ 
Eastern Slavic Languages, Kiev, 1984; The Interaction and’ Mutual Enrichment’ of 
the Languages of Soviet Peoples, Moscow, 1983 (in Russian). 
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small, in all the spheres of social life-industry, science, culture and 
education.°® 


The language situation in various regions of the world, the 
development of languages and dialects, their functional distribution 
and forms of existence, the evolution of their norms, social and 
political status have all formed the subject of profound study.’ 


Sociolinguistic problems of other countries, notably the 
developing countries of the East, has been a major area of study. 
Proceeding from the linguistic situations marked by an intertwining 
of political, ethnic, social, economic, cultural and ideological 
relations, Soviet linguists have revealed the regular association 
between language and ideology, language and culture in these 
countries, the main factors of language change and the processes of 
stylistic differentiation ina number of languages. These prccesses 
arise from the fact that the languages of the newly free peoples have 
acquired a new status and are becoming instruments of nationwide 
and international communication.® 


For theoretical work on social and functional stratification of 
language the material of the languages of the USSR peoples and of 
various other languages of the world was employed. Soviet linguists 
studying the conditions of the existence and functioning of literary 
languages, including languages which have newly acquired alphabets, 
establish a functional paradigm of language and study the problem 
of functional variants, their coexistence and interaction. An attempt 
has been made to reconstruct the functional paradigms for earlier 
historical states of language while at the same time taking into 
account the diachronous constants. Work has continued to provide 
theoretical foundations and develop the conceptual apparatus of 
social differentiation of language. With reference to the development 


©The Experience of Improving Alphabets and Orthography of the Peoples of 
the USSR, Moscow, 1982; M. I. Isayev, Sociolinguistic Problems of the Peoples 
of the USSR, Moscow, 1982; The Development of National Languages with 
Reference to Their Functioning in the Sphere of Higher Education, Moscow, 1982; 
National and Cultural Aspects of Speech Communication Among the Peoples of 
the USSR, Moscow, 1982 (all in Russian). 


"The East Outside the Soviet Union, Language Situation and Language 
Policies, Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 


8 The Development of Languages in Eastern Countries Outside the Soviet 
Union, Moscow, 1983; L. B. Nikolsky, Language in the Politics and Ideology of 
Eastern Countries, Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 


° Functioral Stratification of Language, Moscow, 1984 (in Russian). 
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of English a study has been made into the main forms of social 
variants in the USA connected with the social stratification of 
American society and with varying linguistic situations *° 


Studies into the theory and methodology of linguistics covered 
such fundamental problems as the principle of materialist study of 
linguistic phenomena, historical methodological study of the 
categories of language and thought, language nomination and 
processes of the interaction of various levels of language in the 
generation and perception of speech. 


The corpus of studies on the problems of Marxist-Leninist 
linguistics includes within its purview the philosophy of language and 
the features of language as an object of linguistic study. Proceeding 
from the objective nature of language, the social conditioning of its 
origins and functioning, scientists have been analysing the diversity 
of the forms of its existence and the way human experience is 
reflected in language structure.’ 


The theoretical and methodological principles of the study of 
language in ali the diversity of its substantive and categorial 
characteristics have formed the subject of the series of works by 
linguists, logicians and philosophers. Another subject-matter has 
been the nature of the linguistic sign, its correlation with meaning 
and the surrounding reality, the semantic relationships between 
verbal signs belonging to various semiotic classes. The possibilities 
have been explored of various approaches (paradigms) to the study 
of language -semantic, syntactic and pragmatic. Ontological 
dynamics and specifics of the general and the particular (idioethnic 
and universal) in language and the possibility of using the linguistic 
sign to encode various concepts have formed another area of 
study." 


104, D. Shveitser, Social Differentiation of the English Language in the 
USA, Moscow, 1983 (in Russian). 


‘The Ontology of Language as a Social Phenomenon, Moscow, 1983 ‘in 
Russian); Marxist-Leninist Methodology of the Study of Linguistic Objects, Kiev, 
1983 (in Ukrainian); R. A. Budagov, Language—Reality—Language, Moscow, 
(in Russian). 


12B. A. Serebrennikov, On the Materialist Approach to Language Phenomena, 
Moscow, 1983; A. Degutis, Language, Thought and Reality, Vilnius, 1984; Yu. 
S. Stepanov, On the Three-Dimensional Space of Language, Moscow, 1985; N. L. 
Abramyan, The Epistemological Aspects of Linguistic Meaning, Erevan, 1986; 
R. I. Pavilionis, The Problem of Meaning. Contemporary Logical-Philosophical 
Analysis of Language, Moscow, 1983 (all in Russian). 
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The semiological approach which considers language as a sign 
system has been used to describe the main categories of language: 
the sentence, subject and object, tense, mood and aspect, means of 
word change and word formation.*? 


Vocabulary has provided a basis for the further development of 
the theory of human language. The semiological principle of 
describing vocabulary has made it possible to reveal the main 
characteristics of lexical meaning in its whole volume and with 
reference to every parameter of semantic structure. The description 
of their semiotic content, the delimitation of the lexical composition 
according to semiological classes, subclasses and groups and the 
establishment of types of logical-semantic relations *4 


The role of language in reflecting the picture of the world, 
identifying slices of reality to be nominated, the mechanism of 
nomination operating in language, various methods and formal 
means of nomination have been made the subject of intensive study 
mainly drawing on the material of the Russian language.’*> Interest 
in this problem has been prompted by the growing importance of the 
human factor in all spheres of social life in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
linguists have inaugurated a programme of research under the 
heading “The Human Factor and Language’’, which is concerned 
with the specific potentials of language, its rcle in moulding the 
human individual in interpersonal communication and in modifying 
the social environment. 


Among the research priorities are the role of the nominative 
component of language in human _ speech activity, structure, 
peculiarities of the acts of nomination in speech activity and 
identification of the nature of the processes of nomination in the 
generation and perception of speech.'® Simultaneously studies are 
pursued into the components of linguistic nominative units -— such as 
the word, set word-combination, phraseology—which ensure the 
expressive effect of nomination in its realisation in speech. Particular 
attention is paid to the role of associative features and ‘“‘the inner 


13V. Vv. Marrynov, Categories of Language, Moscow, 1982 (in Russian). 


‘*A. A. Ufimtseva. Lexical Meaning. The Principle of Semiological Descri- 
ption of Vocabulary, Moscow, 1986. See also A. A. Kuznetsov, From Compon- 
ential Analysis to Componential Synthesis, Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 


"° Means of Nomination in Present-Day Russian, Moscow, 1982 (in Russian), 


‘6B. S. Kubryakova, Nominative Aspect of Speech Activity, Moscow, 1986 
(in Russian). 
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form’ in the functioning of the connotative component of 
meaning.*? 


Typological study and typological comparison of the languages 
of the world has always figured prominently in Soviet science due to 
the typological diversity of the languages represented in the Soviet 
Union. The opportunity to observe language material directly and 
to check out new hypotheses have long accounted for the achieve- 
ments of Soviet linguists in the field of typology. Time 
has vindicated several propositions advanced by Academician I. 
Meshchaninov, notably the tendency of Soviet science as a whole to 
analyse form in dialectical unity with the content it expresses. Concern 
with the typological aspects of language will be readily seen in the 
publications accompanying the 16-volume encyclopaedic edition 
Languages of the World being prepared by’ the USSR Academy of 
Sciences.1® In describing languages it takes into account not only 
their genetic provenance but typological features as well.‘ 


Recent Soviet studies in linguistic typology have concentrated 
on the following areas: 1) the possibility to extend the typological 
method of language study formerly used to study the languages 
genetically unrelated to genetically related languages?°; 2) the study 
of the typology of language on the diachronous typological plane as 
well as on the synchronous plane?’; 3) the integration of typological 
and contrastive methods in research. The latter played a major role 
in formulating practical recommendations for machine translation??; 
4) the possibility of extending the notion of typology beyond the 


En nEnennEEE EASE A ae aaa 


177. N. Teliya, The Connotative Aspects of the Semantics of Nominative 
Units, Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 


18Tanguages. and Dialects of the World. Prospectus and Glossary, Moscow, 
1982 (in Russian). 


19 Theoretical Problems of the Classification of the World Languages. Pro- 
blems of Kinship, Moscow, 1982; Genetic, Areal and Typological Links of Asian 
Languages, Moscow, 1983; G. A. Klimov, Jntroduction to Caucasian Linguistics, 
Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 

29 Asnect and Temporal Meanings in Slavic Languages, Moscow, 1983 (in 
Russian). 

21 Possessivity, Transitivity and Ergativity. Typological Comparison of Old 
Persian, Old Armenian and Old Georgian Constructions, Tbilisi, 1985; T.S. 
Sharaczenidze, Typology of Languages, Synchronous and Diachronous, Tbilisi, 
1982 (both in Russian). 

22Comparative-Typological Study of Russian and Moldavian Languages, 
Kishinev, 1985 (in Russian). 
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purely structural (phonetic and grammatical) markers to include 
pragmatic aspects of language communication??; 5) attempts to 
build a classification of languages and language states on a purely 
conceptual-semantic basis?*; 6) the combination of typological and 
comparative-historical methods, in particular, the possibility of 
applying the typological method to verify comparative historical 
data.?° 


The published works have defined the subject-matter and tasks of 
typology, described individual language types and, even if largely 
confined to the material of a single language, the typological thrust 
of the interpretation qualified many such works for being included 
under the general heading of typological studies.2® Special mention 
should be made of collective and individual monographs treating of 
typological features of the structure of the simple and complex 
sentences, individual grammar categories, describing various parts of 
speech, forms of expressing syntactic relations between members of 
the sentence, phonological and prosodic systems. Approaches such 
as the above reveal the individual features of the languages being 
studied and compared and simultaneously help to identify the 
universal characteristics of human (natural) language and if the 
study is diachronous in character, also the universal trends in deve- 

lopmeat.?’ 


In the field of comparative historical studies the analysis of 
the use of comparative historical methods to study languages of 


23 The Syntactic Structure of Literary Languages inthe Early Stages of Their 
Formation, Leningra !, 1982 (Russian). 


24G. A. Klimov, The Principles of Contensive Typology, Moscow, 1983 
(in Russian). 


257. V. Gamkrelidze, V.V. Ivanov, The Indo-European Language and 
Indo-Europeans, Reconstruction and _ Historical-Typological Analysis of the 
Protolanguvage and Protoculture, Volumes I-II, Tbilisi, 1984 (in Russian). 


26Tinguistic Typology, Moscow, 1985; N. V. Solntseva, Problems of the 
Typology of Isolating Languages, Moscow, 1985; V. D. Arakin, Comparative 
Typology of Scandinavian Languages, Moscow, 1984; Sentence Structure in. 
Languages of Different Types. Palaeoasiatic Languages, Leningrad, 1983; The 
Composition of the Simple Sentence in Kartvelian Languages, Tbilisi, 1982; N. V. 
Okhotina, Classes of Agreement in Bantu. Languages, Moscow, 1985 (all in 
Russian). 


2’ Typology of Constructions with Predicative Actants, Leningrad, 1985; The 
Category of Subject and Object in Languages of Various Types, Leningrad, 1982; 
Auxiliary Words in Finno-Ugric Languages, Moscow, 1982; Typology of Resultative 
Constructions, Leningrad, 1983; T. I. Desheriyeva, The Subject-Object Relations in 
Languages of Different Structures, Moscow, 1985 (all in Russian). 
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different families occupied an important place.2® A novel feature of 
these studies has been the considerable enlargement of the groups of 
languages for which the use of the comparative historical methods 
has either been non-existent or very limited. This necessitated an 
assessment and critical interpretation of the existing work and the 
prospects for deepening comparative historical studies with the 
employment of materials of diverse languages which, as pointed out 
above, involves the need for their typological interpretation. 


A major contribution to comparative historical linguistics has 
been made ina definite work by T. Gamkrelidze and V. Ivanov 
containing vast material on phonetics, grammar and vocabulary of 
the Indo-European linguistic community and exploring new avenues 
in the theory of reconstruction of protolanguage states and methods of 
linguistic analysis.2° They have succeeded in recreating, in the main, 
the state common for all Indo-Europen languages in the period 
preceding the division into individual language families—the so- 
called Indo-European protolanguage—at all levels of the structure of 
language. Proceeding from linguistic evidence obtained and comple- 
menting it with facts of the history of material and intellectual 
culture of the Indo-Europeans and new data on the geographical and 
ecological conditions of their existence, a fundamentally new theory 
has been advanced of the origin and evolution of the Indo-European 
civilisation. To resolve this basic historical linguistic problem a 
new theory avd methodology of diachronous analysis of linguistic 
facts has been developed including rules for building and modelling 
linguistic subsystems being reconstructed (phonological, morphologi- 
cal, syntactic) and verification through typological evidence offered 
by the material of other language groupse This required a revision 
of all existing theoretical principles aimed at reconstructing the 
proto-Indo-European language state and the Indo-European proto- 
culture. This revision involved a different interpretation of known 
and new linguistic facts which amounted to a change of the scientific 
paradigm ia historical linguistics and early history of the Indo- 
European peoples and their cultures. 

In addition to classical historical-etymological works, which 
are always an inseparable part of comparative historical linguistics,°° 


28Comparative Historical Study of Languages of Different Families, Vols. I-I{, 
Moscow, 1981-1982, in Russian). 

227 Vv. Gamkrelidze, V. V. Ivanov, op. cit. 

39 Frymological Dictionary of Slavic Languages, Issues 9-12, Moscow, 
1983-1985 (in Russian); Etymological Dictionary of Ukrainian Speech, Vols. 1-2, 
Kiev, 1983-1985 (in Ukrainian); Etymological Dictionary of Byelorussian Speech, 
Vol. 3. Minsk. 1985 (in Byelorussian). 
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wider use has been made of comparison of the old lexical layer of 
various families, an approach that holds out a promise of a break- 
through in the area. 


Soviet linguists have advanced a theory of remote genetic 
affinity of several language families. V. Illich-Svitych revived the 
nostratic hypothesis put forward by the Danish comparativist Holger 
Pedersen in 1903 and this work was continued ina series of studies. 
presided over by V. Dybo. The nostratic hypothesis aims to prove 
the kinship of six large families of the Old World (Indo-European, 
Kartvelian, Hamito-Semitic or Afro-Asiatic, Uralic, Dravidian and 
Altaic) which, according to the hypothesis, constitute the nostratic 
macrofamily of languages.** This extends our knowledge of the 
prehistoric past of man, the evolution of protolinguistic communities, 
the social and cultural background of their existence. The con- 
ception gave an impetus to the study of intermediate language 
states that comprise languages of less chronological depth of existence 
and genetically closer languages notably the linguistic communities. 
of Africa and Asia Minor (Hamito-Semitic, Cushitic and Chadian). 
Historical-genetic researches into the Afro-Asiatic linguistic commu- 
nity have resulted in an etymological dictionary of these langu ges. 
under the editorship of I. Diakonov.?? 


In the field of comparative historical linguistics there appeared: 
work on individual languages dealing with various levels of language 
structure diachronously and ranging from accentology to lexicology.?* 
Such works help towards deeper study of the history of a given 
language or group of languages. A comparative historical linguistics 
today makes wide use of typological descriptions of individual 


°" An Essay in the Comparison of Nostratic Languages. Comparative Dictionary. 
Vol. 3, Moscow, 1984 (in Russian) (the first two volumes came out in 1971 and 
1976 respectively). 


32. G. Belova, I. M. Diakonov, A. Yu. Militarev, V. Ya. Porkhomovsky,. 
O. V. Stolbova, Comparative-Historical Dictionary of Afro-Asiatic Languages, 
Issue I. Moscow, 1981; Issue 2, Moscow, 1982 (in Russian). 


°°L. G. Gertsenberg, Questions of the Reconstruction of Indo-European 
Prosody, Leningrad, 1981; V.A. Dybo, Slavic Accentology, Moscow, 1983; 
Comparative-Historical Phonetics of Turkic Languages. Phonetics, Moscow, 1984; 
T. N. Pakhalina, Studies in Comparative Historical Phonetics of Pamir Languages, 
Moscow, 1983; Zh. Zh. Varbot, Protoslavic Morphology. Word Formation and 
Etymology, Moscow, 1984; V. P. Neroznak, The Names of Old Russian Cities, 
Moscow, 1983 and others (all in Russian). 
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languages but at the same time continues to draw on data provided 
by the history of language and historical dialectology.34 


Major studies of the written monuments of various ancient 
languages have gained wide recognition. One result of joint archaeo- 
linguistic researches has been the publication of Novgorodian birch 
bark scrolls which represent unique specimens of public Old Russian 
writing discovered during excavations in 1977-1983. An important 
part of this publication isa linguistic analysis of all the known 
birch bark scrolls from Novgorod and other Old Russian cities and 
a word index to all the published birch bark scrolls and some 
corrections to previous readings.°® An important part of these 
Studies is total interpretation of the written monuments in the 
language of the Old Prussians, the oldest inhabitants of the Baltic 
area who belong to the Baltic language group along with the 
Lithuanians and Latvians. These works offer the fullest description 
of the vocabulary and etymology of the Prussian language. The 
study concentrates not only on existing Prussian texts but also on 
Prussian lexical survivals in the German Prussian dialects and 
neighbouring Slavic languages and dialects.2® The publication of a 
series of yearbooks has contributed to the study of the ethnogenesis 
of the Slavic and Baltic peoples, their links in the field of language, 
intellectual and material culture and contacts with other peoples.37 


A critically analysed body of Ogham inscriptions and a com- 
plete dictionary of appellative and onomastic words with philological 
and etymological commentary represents the first in Celtic studies 
full description and interpretation of these written ancient monu- 
ments of the Irish language dating back to the 4th-7th centuries.?® 


Of comparable importance for the history of the language and 
culture of Turkic peoples was the publication of a comprehensive 


344. V. Desnitskaya, Comparative Linguistics and the History of Languages, 
Leningrad, 1984 (in Russian). 

35y L. Yanin, A. A. Zaliznyak, Novgorodian Birch Bark Scrolls From 
Excavations of 1977-1983. With commentary and word index for birch bark 
scrolls, Moscow, 1986 (in Russian). 

36. N. Toporov, The Prussian Language Dictionary, Vol. 4 (K. L.) Moscow, 
1984 (the first three volumes came out respectively in 1975, 1979 and 1980). 


37 Balto-Slavic Studies, 1981, Moscow, 1982; Balto-Slavic Studies. 1982, 
Moscow, 1983; Balto-Slavic Studies. 1983, Moscow. 1984; Slavic and Balkan 
Language Studies. The Ethnocultural Aspect of Language, Moscow, 1984 (in 
Russian). 

38 a A. Korolyov, The Earliest Writings in the Irish Language, 
Moscow, 1984 (in Russian). 
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study of old Turkic runic inscription representing the oldest recorded 
stage in the development of all modern Turkic languages.** 


The results of studies into the grammatical structure of 
languages are summed up in works analysing various structural levels 
of the Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Armenian, Azerbaijan, 
Georgian, Bashkir, Lithuanian, Estonian, English, German, French, 
Spanish, Danish, Arabic, Hindi, Chinese and a number of languages. 
of the USSR and other countries. 


A grammar based on the wealth of material contained in 
Rigveda, one of the oldest documents of Indian culture, was the first 
synchronous description of the language and Vedic texts in Soviet 
Indology.*® A systematic description of the phonology, morphology 
and syntax of the Lithuanian language makes possible wide use of 
its data both in diachronous Indo-European linguistics and in synchron- 
ous comparative studies covering typological and  contrastive 
studies ** 


In recent years the development of studies in functional 
grammar in this country has stimulated interest in the theoretical 
foundations of this branch of linguistics. Its development meets the 
practical needs of creating study-oriented grammars which in turn 
makes it necessary to enlarge or replace the purely formal approach 
to the description of the grammatical structure of language by 
methods of interpreting language phenomena that take into account 
the semantic nature of the communicative systems.*? As part of the 
functional trend a series of studies in grammar have been carried 
out which reveal the substantive characteristics of grammatical 
functions and offer a model for describing the functional semantic 
fields and a classification of their types with emphasis on the notion 
of the categorial situation.*? 


394.N. Kononov, Grammar of the Language of Turkic Runic Inscriptions. 
7th-9th Centuries Leningrad, 1979 (in Russian), 


4°. Ya. Elizarenkova, A Grammar of the Vedic Language, Moscow. 1982 
(in Russian). 


*"Vv. Ambrazas, A. Valeckiene, EB. Valiulyte et al., 4 Grammar of the 
Lithuanian Language, Vilnius, 1985. 


*?G. V. Kolshansky, Communicative Function and the Structure of Language, 
Moscow, 1984 (in Russian). 


*2A. A. Bondarko, Principles of Functional Grammar and Questions of 
Aspectology, Leningrad, 1983; Problem of Functional Grammar, Moscow, 1985 
(both in Russian). 
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In the study of the structure of various languages the top 
priority for Soviet linguists has always been finding out the relation- 
ship between form and content in language, the semantics of language 
units and the conditions of their functioning. Drawing on the 
material of the Russian, English, German, French and other langu- 
ages, a number of publications give functional descriptions of individ- 
ual levels of language (morphology, syntax) and stylistic characteri- 
Stics of the literary language.*4 


Writings on the history of individual languages consider the 
development of language in its relation to the history of the people 
using this language and are marked by a dialectical approach to the 
form of historical development of language asa continuous process 
of quantitative accumulation of changes with qualitative transforma- 
tions of certain parts of the language system. Being closely linked 
with the history of the people speaking a given language, the history 
of language is called upon to record the progressive movement of 
ethnocultural relations, the role of territorial dialects in the evolution 
of the national literary norm and its reflection in the written 
documents of various peoples 4° 


The history of literary language cccupies a special place in 
this set of problems. Proceeding from the Marxist-Leninist inter- 
pretation of the process of shaping literary language, investigations 
have been carried out for groups of genetically related languages 
which helped to develop theoretical foundations for the history of 
literary languages, to establish socio-historical and linguistic criteria 
for the periodisation of their development, to reveal universal laws 
of the formation, development and_ standardisation of literary 
languages, while taking into account the specific features of the 
development of each language. In this respect the Soviet Union 
which, along with old literary languages, such as Russian, Armenian, 
Georgian and Tajik has witnessed the emergence and accelerated 


44 4 Word About Grammar and Vocabulary, Moscow, 1983; N. A. Slyusareva, 
Problems of the Functional Morphology of the Modern English Language, Moscow, 
1986; G. A. Zolotova, Communicative Aspects of Russian Syntax, Moscow, 1982 
(all in Russian). 


*5 Fastern Slavs. Languages. History. Culture, Moscow. 1985; The Polesye 
Ethnolinguistic Collection, Moscow, 1983; Z. Yu. Kumakhova and M. A. 
Kumakhov. The Language of Adyghe Folklore. Narty Epic, Moscow, 1985; The 
History of the Ukrainian Language, Vols. 1-4, Kiev, 1977-1985; A. A. Zaliznyak, 
From Protoslavic to Russian Accentuation, Moscow, 1985; The Ket Collection. 
Anthropology. Ethnography. Mythology. Linguistics, Leningrad, 1982 (all in 
Russian). 
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development of several dozen new literary languages, is a unique 
treasury for the study of the development of literary languages. At 


present there are more than 70 literary languages of large and smalk 
nationalities in the Soviet Union. 


In addition to the literary languages of the peoples of the USSR 
intensive studies are under way of the literary languages of Europe, 
Latin America and Asia. The possibility of planning series of works. 
on Slavic (Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian),*® Germanic (English, 
German, Dutch),+” Iranian and Chinese languages*® is a measure of 
the achievement of Soviet language studies in recent years. 


The study of the theoretical heritage in the history of linguistics 
is important for continuity in the theoretical ideas of modern 
linguistics. and for creating new generations of manuals in linguistics. 
for secondary and higher schools. The construction of a new 
paradigm in science requires thoughtful consideration of previous 
theoretical conceptions. This effectsa link between the theory and 
history of linguistics. 

The emergence of linguistic ideas, the development of various 
trends and traditions in national cultural regions is the subject of the 
series of works on the history of linguistic doctrines and the 
development of the knowledge of language from ancient times to the: 
beginning of the 19th century. The latest, third book in the series. 
considers the achievements. of language studies in mediaeval Europe 


(philosophy of language, phonetics, grammar, lexicology and lexicog- 
raphy).*9 


4OR, Pp. Filin, The Sources and Destinies of Russian Literary Language, 
Moscow, 1981; A. I. Gorshkov, The Language of Prose Before Pushkin, Moscow, 
1982 (both in Russian); M. A, Zhovtobryukh, Ukrainian Literary Speech, Kiev, 
1984 (in Ukrainian). 


47M. M. Gukhman, N.N. Semenyuk, History of the German Literary 
Language. The 9th-15th Centuries, Moscow, 1983;;M.M. Gukhman, N.N. Semenyuk. 
N §S. Babenko, History of the German Literary Language. Moscow, 1985; 
V. N. Yartseva, History of the English Literary Language (the 9th-15th Centuries), 
Moscow, 1985; S. A. Mironov, History of the Dutch Literary Language (the 
9th-16th Centuries), Moscow, 1986:(all in Russian). 


*8-The Formation and Development of the Vocabulary of Literary New Indo- 
Aryan Languages, Moscow, 1983;.E.B. Astrakhan, O.I. Zavyalova, M. V. 
Sofronoy, Dialects and the National Language in China, Moscow, 1985 (both im 
Russian). 


49 History of Linguistic Theories, Ancient World, Leningrad, 1980; History of 
Linguistic Theories. Mediaeval East, Leningrad, 1981; History of Linguistic 
Theories. Mediaeval Europe, Leningrad, 1985; L. A. Malyavina, At the Sources 
of Modern Linguistics, Moscow, 1985 (all in Russian); V V. Nimchuk, Speech 
Studies in the Ukraine in the 14th-l7th Centuries, Kiev, 1985 (in Ukrainian). 
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At the same time the 19th-century theoretical conceptions and 
methods of language study have also come in for profound study. 
Special examination has been undertaken of the problem of historicity 
as understood by the outstanding linguists of the early 19th century 
and the emergence of the historical-genetic and typological approaches 
in linguistics in this country and abroad. Little-studied aspects of 
19th-century grammar such as the concepts of language content, 
grammatical typology, the theory of verbal valency, the categories 
of voice and voice synonymy in the verb have been studied with 
reference to the theories of the prominent 19th-century linguists, such 
as A. Potebnya, William D. Whitney, Otto von Bohtlingk and 
Wilhelm Radloff and others.5° 


A major area of Soviet linguistic studies has to do with speech 
culture in Russian, the language which the peoples of the USSR have 
voluntarily chosen as the vehicle of international communication, as 
well as in the languages of other peoples in this country. Special 
annual issues are coming out on the speech culture in Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian, Georgian, Estonian and other languages. As of now 49 . 
issues have been published in Lithuanian, 7 issues in Georgian, etc. 


An anthology published on the subject traces the main stages 
in the emergence of the science of the speech culture as an independent 
line of liaguistic study and assesses the contribution of outstanding 
Russian students of language, teachers and writers to the theory and 
practice of language culture.°* The book presents the views of 
linguists on aspects of speech culture, questions of normalisation and 
condification at various language levels, the development of ideas 
about speech culture as part of normative lexicography. Of special 
interest are the discussions of the culture of Russian speech and the 
evolution of the Russian language today, its functioning in theatre 
and cinema.5®? 


Soviet linguists are studying the problem of speech culture in 
the conditions of national-Russian bilingualism and grappling with 
complex theoretical questions and methods arising out of the 
typological originality of the national languages, problems of 
interference, interaction of national cultures to which bilinguals are 


5°The Concept of Historicity and Development in Linguistics in the First 
Half of the 19th Century, Leningrad, 1984; Grammatical Conceptions in 19th 
Century Linguistics, Leningrad, 1985 (both in Russian). 


51 Fundamentals of Speech Culture, Anthology, Moscow, 1984 (in Rus ian) 


52 Culture of Speech on the Stage and Screen, Moscow, 1986; Russian Stage 
Pronunciation, Moscow, 1986 (both in Russian). 
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exposed in the process of mastering the norms of literary Russian.°? 
Raising the standards of Russian speech among non-Russians in this 
country is a task closely linked with the practical access to modern 
achievements in every area in which Russian is used. 


The making of comprehensive dictionaries, explanatory and 
historical, which draw on the linguistic wealth of the people and 
constitute national heritage, are rightly considered to be among the 
major achievements of every national culture. Dictionaries of this 
type are widespread in the Soviet Union. They include the 11-volume 
dictionary of the Ukrainian language, three-volume dictionaries of 
the Uzbek and Tatar languages, a 5-volume dictionary of the 
Byelorussian language. Multivolumed dictionaries of the Byelorus- 
sian, Kazakh, Lithuanian, Estonian, Bashkir and other languages are 
being prepared and published. Along with explanatory dictionaries 
energetic work is being done to prepare historical dictionaries of the 
Russian language from the old period to the 18th century, of the 
Byelorussian language and historical and lexicographic compen- 
diums of other languages.°* 


One of the main trends in lexicography is the preparation of 
bilingual dictionaries from Russian into the national language and 
vice versa. Bilingual lexicography covers virtually all the languages 
of the USSR. The past few years alone have seen the publication of 
many bilingual dictionaries such as Russian-Georgian, Azerbaijan- 
Russian, Turkmen-Russian, Abkhazian-Russian, Russian-Kazakh, 
Russian-Bashkir, Russian-Tajik and many others. 


Some significant work has been done in bilingual lexicography 
between Russian and other foreign languages. The publication of the 
four-volume Chinese-Russian Dictionary opens a new page in the 
cultural and scholarly ties between the two peoples. 


The languages of the USSR peoples provide the basis for 
profound study of dialects. Dialectal dictionaries and atlases are 
being made and the theoretical principles of historical and synchro- 
nous dialectology and areal linguistics are being developed. The 
past few years have seen the publication of issues 18 through 22 of 


A A 


© Culture of Russian Speech in the Conditions of National-Russian Bilingua- 
lism, Moscow, 1985 (in Russian); 


°* Dictionary of the Russian Language. The lIth-17th Centuries, Issues 9-11, 
Moscow, 1982-1986; Dictionary of the Russian Language in the 18th Century, 
Issues 1-2, Leningrad, 1984-1985 (both in Russian); The Historical Dictionary 
of the Byelorussian Language, Issues 1-5, Minsk, 1982-1985 (in Byelorussian). 
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the Dictionary of Russian Folk Dialects®® and numerous dialectal 
dictionaries of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Georgian, Tajik, Lithua- 
nian, Latvian, Armenian, Estonian, Bashkir, Tatar and other 
languages and atlases of Lithuanian and Ukrainian dialects. 


Studies in applied linguistics have focussed on the linguistic 
problem of algorithmic processing of information, analysis of the 
semantic structure of the text and finding ways to formalise it, 
synthesis of the semiotic and linguistic approaches to the study of 
information processes, the improvement of methods of automatic 
analysis of sounding speech.®¢ 


Some work has been done on machine-processing of language 
material to provide software for computers. Much attention is 
being paid to creating a computer bank of the Russian language as a 
complex system for the automation of research in the Russian 
language. The main purpose of this centralised data bank is to 
provide dataon the Russian language for projected specialised 
automatic information systems which would facilitate automatic 
preparation of dictionaries and grammars. Some important work in 
applied linguistics has been carried out at the linguistic centres in 
Estonia, Ukraine and Latvia. 


5° Dictionary of Russian Flok Dialects, Issues 18-22, Leningrad, 1982-1986 
(in Russian). 


56R.G. Kotov, B. V. Yakushin, Linguistic Foundations of Algorithmic 
Processing of Utterances, Moscow, 1983; A. I. Novikov, Semantics of the Text 
and Its Formalisation, Moscow, 1983; L. L. Nelyubin, Translation and Applied 
Linguistics, Moscow, 1984; Yu. N. Marchuk, Methods of Modelling Translation, 
Moscow, 1985 (all in Russian); Publications of Estonian Phoneticists 1982-1983, 
Tallinn, 1985 and others. 
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INTER-TRANSLATABILITY AS A MEASURE 
FOR LANGUAGE MODERNIZATION : SOME 
THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL 
ISSUES 


Hans Raj Due 
C. 1.7. L., Mysore 


Introduction 


Ferguson (1968) considers graphization, standardization and 
modernization as relevant dimensions for measuring language 
development. He characterizes modernization as “‘the development 
of intertranslatability with other languages in a range of topics and 
forms of discourse characteristic of industrialized, secularized, 
structurally differential, modern societies’ (28). The characteri- 
zation of modernization in terms of intertranslatability raises. 
serious theoretical and methodological issues. First, we argue. that 
the nature and scope of language modernization are not well-defined 
and as such it can not provide distinct categories of texts: for 
intertranslatability. Second, even if we assume the existence of 
clearly defined textual material, we can neither determine the range 
and degree of intertranslatability between languages nor evaluate 
it from the point of view of its relevance for determining both the 
qualitative and quantitative aspects of modernization. We argue 
further that intertranslatability leads to uniform, unidirectional and 
universal view of modernization which not only ignores the structural 
and functional aspects of language development, but also seems to 
be ethnocentric in bias in judging about the range of modernization. 


Scope of Modernization : 


Ferguson (1968) does not fully characterize the dimension of 
language modernization. He points out that the process of 
modernization has two aspects: (a) the expansion of the lexicon of 
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the language by new words and expressions and (b) the development 
of new styles and forms of discourse. He does not elaborate the 
new styles and forms of discourse, except that he refers to two 
important forms of discourse, the news and feature stories of the 
press and radio, which are considered characteristic of contemporary 
modernization. 


Garvin (1973) points out that his notion of intellectualization 
corresponds to Ferguson’s notion of modernization. However, when 
he elaborates the notion of intellectualization, he does not refer to 
new styles and forms of discourse which are considered as one of the 
aspects of modernization by Ferguson. He clarifies that intellectua- 
lization manifests in both the lexicon and grammar and thus touches 
on the grammatical dimension which might as well be considered as 
an important aspect of modernization. As he points out, “‘in 
grammar intellectualization manifests itself by the development of 
word-formation techniques and of syntactic devices allowing for the 
construction of elaborate, yet tightly knit, compound sentences, as 
weilas the tendency to eiiminate elliptic modes of expression by 
requiring complete construction’. We may not agree with this 
characterization of modernization at the level of grammar, but the 
grammatical dimension certainly appears to be significant in defining 
the range of modernization. 


Fishman (1974 b) extends the notion of modernization in 
another way when he considers it as resultant of such language 
planning processes 4s selection/implementation, codification, elabor- 
ation aad cultivation. Neusiupny (1974) provides still another 
approach in characterizing the notion of modernization when he 
discusses it in terms of homogeneity, development, equality and 
alliance at both the macro and micro levels. The discussion of the 
notion of modernization by both Fishman (1974) and Neustupny 
may not be very much relevant from the point of view of inter- 
translatability. However, it shows that even if we consider lexicon, 
grammar and forms of discourse as relevant for intertranslatability 
in the context of modernization, it is not a simple matter to identify 
and determine the range and scope of problems involved in intertrans- 
latability at these levels. The complexity of the problems in this 
respect is evident from Fishman (1974 a) who remarks about the 
research on intertranslatability. 


‘““Intertranslatability thus tends to represent a compositing of 
codification and elaboration activity in accord with specific literary 
and oral models borrowed from more modern love-hate referents. 
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What these referents are, why they are considered to be necessary 
models, what characteristics are taken to devote the genres that are 
targeted, these are all complex topics that have not yet been fully 
or frequently recognized outside of the Bible translation field’’.(25) 


Issues in Intertranslatability : 


Several theoretical and methodological issues involved in 
explicating the notion of intertranslatability render it unreliable as a 
tool for determining the level of modernization between two 
languages. It is necessary to understand the ramifications of these 
issues from the points of view of both the research on intertranslata- 
bility and its relevance for language modernization. 


Theoretically, it is possible to formulate two hypotheses, 
strong and weak, about intertranslatability between two languages, 
According to the strong hypothesis we may say that the two 
languages show either complete intertranslatability or no inter- 
translatability at all. The possibility of zero intertranslatability 
strongly supports an extreme version of Sapir-Whorf hypothesis of 
linguistic relativity which goes against the well-established, adequate 
principles of translation theory and practice. The hypothesis of 
complete intertranslatability is supported on the basis of Exact 
Translation Hypothesis or Effability Hypothesis. “Anything that 
can be said in one natural language can be translated exactly into 
any other language’. This has been questioned by Keenan (1978) 
who shows that two languages may differ in the expression of both 
the basic meanings and in the ways of forming complex meanings 
from simpler ones. He remarks (1978: 166): ‘“‘It is surely plausible 
then that one of the languages would allow us to express some 
meanings that are not exactly expressible in the other. And it would 
surely be, surprisingly, and a very strong empirical claim, that 
different languages using different means to express ‘meanings’ 
always arrived at exactly the same end. This claim is, prima facie, 
most implausible’. 


According to the weak hypothesis the intertranslatability 
between two languages is a matter of degree. A language may show 
less or more intertranslatability in some contexts or others as 
compared to another language. It is generally accepted that 
language development at a particular period matches the concerns 
of people regarding their ideas, values, behaviours and material 
possessions, given the socio-cultural context of a speech community. 
It is likely as Brislin (1978) remarks that ‘‘most potential target 
languages do not have the same development (to communicate the 
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same concerns) as the source language”. Thus the differential range 
of intertranslatability between two languages in respect of certain 
aspects of lexicon, grammar and discourse can not be entirely ruled 
out in deciding about the level of modernization of a language. It is 
therefore necessary to determine in what respects a language is not 
intertranslatable into another or shows alow degree of intertranslata- 
bility and how this would be taken into consideration as regards the 
level of modernization. Keenan (1978:189) also emphasizes this 
point as regards translatability: ‘“‘The question of concern now 
should be not whether we can say anything exactly in one language 


that we can say in any other, but how much languages differ with 
regard to the exact types of information they encode’’. 


The degree of intertranslatability between two languages is 
likely to differ in relation to the distinction between form and 
content of language. At the level of form the two languages are 
most likely to be less intertanslatable with respect to each other. 
At the formal level we may find characteristic linguistic features 
related to literary genres, use of rhetorical and metaphorical devices, 
or formal, informal, casual, intimate styles of usages which are 
typical of a language or certain forms of discourse in it. The more 
such features are, the less would be intertranslatability of a language. 
If a language is considered less modern because of this when it is 
compared with a developed language, it not only ignores the variety 
and specificity of characteristic features, but also imposes the norms 
of the so called developed language to characterize the nature of 
modernization. 


Even at the level of content the degree of intertranslatability 
would differ in relation to scientific, technical, semi-technical and 
literary discourse. It might be assumed that the translation of 
scientific discourse could provide a sound basis for comparing the 
source and target languages from the point of view of modernization, 
However, it also needs to be recognized that the language of 
scientific discourse cannot be altogether isolated from the general 
uses of language. This can be seen in any attempt to coin technical 
or equivalent terms. For instance, Pinchuck (1977) shows how the 
German expression ‘die Ernahrungsreform’ can not be translated as 
‘the nutrition reform’ as reform collocates with organizations and 
institutions and not with nutrition. The nearest equivalent according 
tohim might be ‘natural food movement’ which ‘“‘sounds less 
organised than the German and less pompous, and has less of a taint 
of faddism’’ (158). 

The difficulties faced in finding exact equivalents in technical 
terms have been clearly shown by Passin (1968) in connection with 
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search for a satisfactory generic term for ‘‘the people’? in Japanese. 
After discussing the limitations of various terms that have been 
coined at different periods of time, he makes a significant remark, 
He points out that the problem is “‘not simply one of substantive 
words but of concepts, notion of process, inherent perception of logic 
and order — the expression of ideas and sensibilities perhaps never 
before expressed in the language’’ (448). A similar point has been 
made by other scholarsin the context of theory of terminology 
(Selander 1980; Cluver 1980). It has been recognized that accuracy, 
efficiency and exactness of technical terms cannot be achieved in 
isolation from the general vocabulary and that the specific theory 
of terminology is language sensitive. It also needs to be pointed 
out here that the notion that the ‘special languages’ of banking, 
medicine, science and technology are characterized by special sets of 
words and expressions is extreme and simplistic. The findings of 
Inman’s (1978) analysis of the lexis of an extensive corpus of 
scientific and technical writings show that technical vocabulary 
formed only 9% of the total range of vocabulary and also that 
technical vocabulary was used with very much lower frequency 
through out the corpus than non-technical vocabulary. Furthermore, 
we need to take into account the dynamics of change and constant 
interaction. between special and general ianguage usages that 
characterize creativity, specificity and uniqueness in the process of 
language development. 


The theoretical issues of intertranslatability as connected with 
the form and content of language briefly discussed above may depend 
not only on the history and ecology of language but also on its 
structure and function. As regards structure Givon (1978) shows 
that three types of differential lexicalization exist among different 
languages: (a) differential slicing of the semantic pie, (b) inter- 
linguistic differences in the degree of expressive specification, and 
(c) where a language is incorporable—due to some peculiarities of 
its lexical organisation — of expressing certain meanings expressibie 
by other languages. He argues that the most burdensome task for 
the translator does not arise from the theoretically most interesting 
types (b) and (c), but rather from the more innocuous type (a). The 
reason forthisis that transiation in respect of type (a) is beset 
“with its potentially enormous complexity of constraints, involving 
structure, verb classification, case marking, noun gender and agree- 
ment and other factors, which one must take into account when 
translating between two languages both of whom possess adequate 
lexical machinery for mapping the same semantic contents onto 
Surface expression. Since the constraints involved often transcend 
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the simple sentence’s boundary, the translator must eventually 
resolve to translate discourse equivalents, rather than lexical or even 
sentential structures”. (271-272). For all the different types of 
possible translation probiems due to differential lexicalisation there 
does not seem to be any well specified, established procedures to 
determine the range of intertransiatability between two languages. 


The theoretical problems involved in determining intertrans- 
latability between two languages become further problematic when 
we consider the methodological problems involved in translation. 
The main issues in this respect are the modes of translation, the 
nature of equivalence and the evaluation of both for the purpose of 
determining the nature and degree of intertranslatability between two 
languages. Vinay and Darbelnet (1959) distinguish between seven 
procedures of translation : transliteration, loan translation, literal 
translation, transposition, modulation, equivalence and adaptation. 
What modes of translation are relevant and what criteria should be 
used in evaluating the product of translation are the two most 
significant methodological questions which need to be answered to 
make intertranslatability a suitable measure for determining the level 
of modernization. 


The status of translation theory aiso raises doubts on the 
efficacy of intertranslatability as a measure of modernization. In 
this respect it would be relevant to consider the distinction between 
the art and science of translation. Newmark (1981:53) points out 
that all transiation remains a craft which requires ‘“‘trained skill, 
continually renewed linguistic and non-linguistic knowledge and a 
deal of flair and imagination as well as intelligence and above all 
common sense’. Considering the status of translation theory he 
remarks: ‘“‘there can be no valid single comprehensive theory of 
translation and no general agreement on the element of invariance, 
the ideal translation unit, tne degree of translatability, and the 
concepts of equivalent, effect and congruence in translation, 
although all these questions are worth pursuing, particularly if 
interesting examples are produced in support of an argument’ (113), 


Thus the variability in intertranslatability due to form, 
content, ecology, history, or culture of language structure and 
function on the hand and the diversity in modes of translation and 
translation theory raise serious theoretical and methodological issues 
which need to be resolved before intertranslatability can be con- 
sidered as a measure for modernization. 
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Model of Development : 


In considering modernization as involving the development of 
intertranslatability with socalled developed and modern languages 
Ferguson seems to have made some assumptions about the model of 
development which can be questioned on various grounds. 


First, it seems to have been implied that all the developing 
languages concomittant with their societies will modernise in 
the same direction and develop features charaeteristic of industri- 
alized, secularized, structurally differentiated “‘modern’’ societies. 
This ignores the processes of social development and language 
modernization which may be specific to social and linguistic resources 
of the developing society. Each society has its characteristic 
institutions, organizational patterns, cultural values, linguistic 
resources and set of developmental problems to deal with This 
would require the development of range of topics and forms of 
discourse in congruence with social needs and problems as well as 
language function and structure. It cannot be assumed a priori that 
in the process of development the developing languages will necessarily 
develop intertranslatability with the developed languages. Even if it 
is accepted that modernization has certain universal tendencies, the 
developing languages are likely to develop in different directions due 
to its tradition. This point has been very well made by Fishman 
(1983:110) who shows that the corpus planning in developing countries 
reveal most clearly the dialectic between the modern and the traditional, 
the imported and the indigenous and that even corpus planning in 
the modernized Western world is by no mean free of this dialectic. 
He goes on to emphasize that modernization drives, goals, needs and 
processes alone are not enough for corpus planning to succeed and 
that modernization repeatedly needs to be particularistically digested» 
legitimated and domesticated or disguised. 


Second, it seems to show an ethnocentric bias in setting the 
so called developed ‘“‘modern” languages, societies as the norms 
towards which the developing language/societies should approximate 
and in terms of which they are to be judged for their modernization 
(Pattanayek: 1984). It may not only ignore the features of 
modernization which might be characteristic of developing languages 
different from those of the developed, but also impart a greater 
value to the norms of developed languages. Incidentally, this has 
a detrimental effect on the developing languages/societies as it 
creates a sense of inferiority and leads to denunciation of indigenous, 
traditional values at the cost of sometimes spurious features of 
modernization. Itis therefcre necessary to develop measures of 
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modernization which are independent of any language or society 
and which are sensitive to both the particularistic and universal aspects 
of modernization. 


Conclusion: 


We have shown that the nature and scope of language moderni- 
zation has not been adequately elaborated and as such it cannot form 
a sound basis for determining intertranslatability. Furthermore, 
the notions of language modernization and social development can- 
not be characterized as linear, unidirectional and uniform for al] 
developing languages/societies. Finally we have shown that the 
quantification and evaluation of the degree of intertranslatability 
between two languages is beset with many theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems which render it as an unreliable tool for measuring 
language modernization. Thus any relationship between language 
modernization and intertranslatability is theoretically unsound and 
methodologically invalid. 
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A SOCIO-FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN INDIA* 


Shivendra K. Verma 
CIEFL, Hyderabad 


I 


This paper is concerned with exploring a socio-functional 
approach to the study of language and literature. Underlying this 
approach is the hypothesis that learning English as a second language 
means mastering the use of English ina variety of social contexts. 
**A functional approach to language’’ according to Halliday (1973, 
p. 7) “‘means ....... investigating how language is used: trying to find 
out what are the purposes that language servesfor us, and how we 
are able to achieve these purposes through speaking and listening, 
reading and writing’. In order to get a clear picture of ‘English in 
India’, it would be useful to find answers to the following questions: 


a) what are the topics and situations that necessitate the use 
of English in India today ? 


b) who are the users of English? 

c) what are the domains in which English complements and/or 
supplements the functional load carried by the Indian 
languages ? 

d) how does language vary according to use? 

e) how should we go about (i) stating the objectives of teach- 
ing-learning English in functional terms, and (ii) reorgani- 
zing our syllabuses, teaching and testing materials, and 
teacher-training programmes ? 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at a Summer Institute 
in English organized by Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai on 26 


December 1986. 
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In a monograph published in 1984 (Verma, 1984, p. 2) I have 
claimed that “‘Languages in contact in a multilingual setting form 
a system network. Each language in this network represents a bundle 
of features and has a contrastive value based on the role(s) played 
and functions performed by it relative to the roles played and 
functions performed by other languages. It is on the basis of roles 
and functions that languages have been sub-categorized into 
(i) Mother tongue, first language, second language, foreign 
language, native language, non-native language, standard language, 
vernacular; (ii) national language, official language; (iii) link 
language, lingua franca, international language, library language, 
language for specific purposes. Note that the value of these 
categories is context-governed and use-controlled’’. 


The Indian linguistic scene has tempted researchers to call 
India ‘a sociolinguistic area’, ‘a linguistic giant’ and ‘a language 
laboratory’. The multilingual and pluricultural nature of the 
society in India makes it clear that we need more than one 
language for ‘national cehesion’, ‘cultural integration’, and ‘social 
and areal mobility’. Different languages have different roles to 
play. The mother tongue has a role to play; the regional language 
has a role to play; Hindi has a role to play; English has a role to 
play; foreign and classical languages have roles to play. They are 
complementary. They can and should co-exist peacefully. This 
brings us to the notion of ‘link language’ in our setting. We 
need not just one link language but layers of interrelated link 
languages. L, or the mother tongue as the intragroup link 
language (for example, Marathi as the intragroup link language 
for the Maharashtrians living in Andhra Pradesh); the dominant 
regional language or the state-level official language as the 
regional/state link language (for example, Telugu as the state 
link language in Andhra Pradesh); the dominant national language 
or the national official language as the national link language (for 
example, Hindi as the national link language and English as the 
associate link language); the dominant international language as the 
international link language (for example, for historical reasons 
English has been functioning as the international link language for a 
vast majority of educated Indians). ‘‘The number and _ hierarchical 
ordering of languages will differ from region to region. What we 
must guard against is getting into ‘pressure-cooker syndrome’ for 
excessive pressure may blow up the entire system’’ (Verma, 1986, 
p. 10). What is crucial for maintaining ‘unity in the midst of 
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diversity’ is not the philosophy underlying the concept of ‘melting 
pot’ but the philosophy underlying the image of ‘salad bowl’ where 
each language has its characteristic features and yet it contributes to 
the richness of the overall pattern. 


It has already been said that languages in a multilingual 
Setting form a system network and each language or language 
variety in this network has a system-determined value. It should 
be noted here that the emphasis in the national policy on education 
(1986) is on the adoption of modern Indian languages as the media 
of instruction at the university level. The assignment of a new 
value to the regional languages, that is making them function as 
the media of education upto the highest levels, is bound to bring in 
a change in the system network. It will mean assigning a new set of 
functional values to English and the other Indian languages in 
contact. 


Ill 


English has been used for years as the associate official language 
of the country, the associate medium of higher education, and also 
the intranational and international link language. ‘It is used bya 
community of peop!e and institutions in India for interpersonal and 
inter-institutional communication in a wide range of contexts. 
These users are (Verma, 1982, p. 174) : 

1. University and college students, and school students (trained at 
English medium schools), 


2. Teachers teaching at schools, colleges, and universities, 


Officers and clerks working at all-India establishments, presti- 
gious state establishments, railway, postal, shipping, airlines, 
and travel offices, 


4. Mid-level and high-level workers working at prestigious hotels, 
restaurants and business establishments, 


5. Scholars participating in all-India seminars, workshops and 
conferences, 
All-India newspapers, magazines and journals, 


All-India bodies (governmental and non-governmental) com- 
municating with state-level bodies, 

8. All-India bodies conducting competitive examinations for 
recruitment to all-India services, 


9. Doctors, lawyers, and other professionals conducting their 
business, 
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10. Members of prestigious clubs and other recreation centres, and 


11. Creative writers writing their novels, stories, plays, poems, and 
essays in English’’. 


The urgent necessity to achieve and maintain high standards 
in the teaching at all levels for the immediate future seems imper- 
ative. We must not, however, forget that we are teaching and 
learning English in the socio-linguistic setting of India. English has 
its own phonological, syntactic, morphological, and lexico-semantic 
systems. These systems have been functioning in our socio-cultural 
and sociolinguistic setting for more than two hundred years. The 
systems of English have interacted with the systems of the major 
Indian languages. The socio-cultural systems underlying English 
have interacted with the socio-cultural systems underlying the major 
Indian languages. These interactions have generated a new variety 
of English with its own sub-varieties. In the process of using 
English, which has been a vehicle of Western culture, asa tool of 
Indian culture and Indian pattern of life, we have been slowly but 
definitely reshaping the language. It is the setting that gives a language 
its distinctive colour and flavour (Verma, 1985, p. 19). There is no 
reason to feel that English in India is or will be less efficient as a 
system of communication than English in the United Kingdom or the 
United States of America but there is every reason to say that it is 
and will continue to be different from the other varieties of English. 
Gumperz (1964, pp. 1116-1117), highlighting the Indianness of 
Indian English, says: “‘An Indian may speak English with control; 
he may read it, write it and lecture in it with great success. But 
when he uses English in India, his speech will share some of the 
features of the other Indian codes with which English alternates in 
the daily round of activities. Indian English will thus deviate 
considerably from the norms current among the native speakers of 
English in the American Midwest. This kind of deviation represents 
not a failure to control English, but a natural consequence of the 
social conditions in the immediate environment in which Indian 
English is spoken’’. | 


Consider the following: 
I. a) May she have a hundred male issues, 
(Raja Rao: The Cow of the Barricades and other Stories) 
b) Shut up, Saley; stop your tain, taia. 
(M. R. Anand: The Sword and the Sickle) 


c) My Professor will eat me up. 
(R. K. Narayan: Bachelor of Arts) 
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d) O Maharaj, we are all lickers of your feet. 
(B. Bhattacharya: He who rides a tiger) 


e) Sardar Sahib, you are a big man and we are but small 
radishes from an unknown garden. 
(Kushwant Singh: J shall not hear the nightingales) 


II. a) What’s your good name ? 
b) My Mrs is not well. 


IIT. a) I will come by walk. 
b) When you will move into your new house? 
c) Wehada party. We enjoyed very much. 
d) I have been offered a lecturership at a PG college. 


IV. But one person who is ekdum dukhi at Ms Agnihotri’s fate 
is Smita Patil (Star Dust, April 1985, p. 19). 


In I (a)-(e) the Indian novelists have used, what they consider to be, 
English equivalents of what the characters would have said in their 
mother tongues. Mulk Raj Anand has clearly stated that he found, 
while writing spontaneously, that he was invariably translating 
dialogues from the original Punjabi into English. Some of Anand’s 
and Kushwant Singh’s expressions are so deeply rooted in the local 
soil that they are not easily understood even by the speakers of the 
Dravidian languages in India. R. K. Narayan has said that ‘“‘we are 
not attempting to write Anglo-Saxon English. The English language... 
is now undergoing a process of Indianization in the same manner as 
it adopted U. S. citizenship over a century ago, with the difference 
that it is the major language there but here one of the fifteen listed 
in the Indian constitution’ (Narayan, 1965, p. 123). These new 
voices are externalizations of Indian experience in a language which 
has thus far been treated as a monolithic system. 


II (a)-(b) are culture-bound and look maltreated in an alien 
language. Most of the Indian learners of English succeed in cap- 
turing the principles underlying the major categorization of the 
grammatical concepts in English. Learners get ‘genetic help’ in 
learning unmarked rules and forms, and hence tend to master them 
relatively quickly, but they find it difficult to capture the subsystems 
and the marked forms. An unmarked form is one which accords 
with general tendencies in language; a marked form is one which 
goes against these general tendencies, and is hence an ‘exception’ in 
some way. They tend to neutralize the distinction between marked 
and unmarked forms/major systems and subsystems. This leads to 
over-generalization, generating sentences like the ones listed under 
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III. Codemixing and codeswitching have been used (asin IV) as 
strategies to present a faithful picture of the linguistic performance 
of English-based bilinguals. Hindi-English bilingualism has set in 
motion two processes - Englishization or Anglicizatton of Hindi and 
Indianization or Hindiazation of English. Both Anglicized Hindi 
and Hindiazed English represent new varieties. They draw sentences. 
from the socio-cultural setting of India and function as + ea and 
stylistic devices used in bilingual communities. 


The objective of teaching a language or languages in an at- 
mosphere as presented above is: not simply to make the learnars learn 
language skills but to enable them to play their communicative roles 
effectively and select a language or languages out of their linguistic 
repertoire, and within the language or languages chosen select 
registers and styles according to the role or roles they are playing. 
“Teaching a second language is a process of helping our pupils make 
appropriate register choices out of their total register range ......’” 
Register-shift, i.e. the ability to shift registers according to shifts in 
situations, is one of the crucial conditions for success in handling. 
a second language effectively. If you do not know your lines, you 
are no use in the play’’ (Verma, 1969, pp. 299-300). 


The objectives of teaching English as asecond language in 
India have to be formulated in the light of what we perceive our 
needs for English to be in a multilingual setting, at both the national 
and individual levels. This is related to the following questions =: 
What are the roles of Hindi, regional languages, classical languages, 
foreign languages, and languages of the majority group in our 
multilingual setting? What are the topics and ‘situations that will 
necessitate the use of English? What is the kind and gered of 
English that the learners will need? 


‘At the national level, English must serve as our ‘window on 
the world’ — as the language in which nearly all contemporary know- 
ledge is accessible. As the language of science and technology, trade 
and commerce, political science, economics and _ international 
relations, English will be important for industrial and economic 
development. It will function as the language of development’’. 
Our scientists, technologists, engineers, doctors, economists must be 
able not only to have access to professional literature in English but 
also be able to contribute to it, and to communicate with their 
counterparts in other parts of the world. The continuation of 
English seems important if our science and technology, trade and 
commerce are to be truly international. It is really heartening to 
note that English-based Indian bilinguals constitute the third largest 
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pool of trained and technical manpower in the world. As an 
intranational link language (restricted at the moment. to urban, 
educated bilinguals) it isa promoter of interstate mobility contri- 
buting to national unity and integration. 


As an associate official language, an intranational ‘link langu- 
age’, the language favoured by all-India institutions, the legal and 
banking systems, trade and commerce and defence, English has 
important functions to serve internally -in addition to its role as 
our ‘window on the world’. 


English may continue to be the main or associate medium of 
instruction in several faculties at the tertiary level. These students 
will need greater proficiency in the skills of listening, writing and 
(perhaps) speaking than students being taught through other 
languages. 


Where the medium of instruction is to be some language other 
than English, the ‘library language’ function of English may have 
to be stressed. 


At the individual level, Engiish continues to be ‘language of 
opportunity’ and ‘the language of upward social mobility’. Any 
individual seeking socio-economic advancement will find ability in 
English an asset. 


It is clear, therefore, that English has important functions in 
communications of diverse types. (Based on Syllabus Reform in 
English, page 2-3). 


It is important that we should be able to identify the English 
requirements of various groups of students precisely, and try to 
provide for each such group the pattern of courses which will be 
relevant to the needs of learners. This is important because not all 
‘students will need English to the same level of competence. We 
must ensure that English (i) functions as a ‘service-language’ for the 
various categories of learners, (ii) promotes intellectual and cultural 
awareness of the contemporary world we live in, and (iii) provides 
‘information content’ necessary for the modernization of our country. 
It is also important that special opportunities are made available 
to help the weaker sections of our society to acquire an adequate 
competence in English so that they do not remain for ever dis- 
advantaged inareas of higher education and interms of upward 
social mobility. 


What we are trying to say is that English today has a set of roles 
to play in our multilingual setting; the modern Indian languages too 
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have a set of roles to play. This should not make us believe that 
the Indian languages are meant for secondary roles and cannot 
function effectively as vehicles of scientific and technological know- 
ledge. We are of the view that no language is inherently incapable 
of conveying any ideas - be they subline or mundane, metaphysical or 
technological. All human languages have the potential for being 
developed for all the purposes that the human society and the human 
brain can conceive. They grow and develop by being made to 
function in newer contexts and newer interactional settings. 


IV 


In order to achieve the objective of teaching-learning English 
listed above we will have to reorganize our syllabuses, bring in necessary 
changes in methodology of language teaching, materials (iacluding 
audio and video materials), training programmes, attitude to 
learners and their language, and the system of evaluation. We may 
need to change the educational set up-—its physical structure, its 
atmosphere, its functions, its facilities, its roles and responsibilties. 
The time has come when .we must modernize and restructure the 
curriculum in the light of the new needs of learners of English ia 
India today. The main focus in methodology must shift from 
teaching as a unidirectional teacher-centred activity to learning as an 
interactional activity, involving sub-activities like problemsolving, 
groupwork, drawing inferences, making generalizations, participating 
in a variety of other activities, with the help of L,,L,,L3;. The 
ultimate objectives of all these activities is to develop human 
resources- to enable teachers and learners to play their roles 
effectively, helping learners acquire not only context-governed and 
syllabus-bound competence in handling English (for example) but to 
attain that level of competence which will enable them to use it 
effectively in a variety of situations. 


Teaching and learning may be considered as two mutually 
defining aspects of the same process, for the teacher is not just a 
giver but also a receiver and the learner is not just a passive 
recipient of ‘made-to-measure’ packages of knowledge but also an 
active participant (Verma, 1974, p. 10). Looked at from this point 
of view teachers and learners are both participants in an interactional 
activity which has been traditionally called ‘teaching-learning’. 
Teaching and learning take place all the time, everywhere; for human 
beings interact with objects, animate and inanimate, around them 
everywhere, all the time. What we find going on in educational 
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set-ups is an attempt to capture, formalize and recycle in capsule 
forms an ongoing, natural, interactional process. The activity that 
we call teaching cannot and should not, therefore, be perceived as a 
unidirectional process of transmitting or pumping information or 
knowledge from a full vessel into an empty vessel: the human 
vessels are never full and never empty. Learning a language is 
a process of ‘knowing’ and ‘unfolding’, which is a process of inventing 
and reinventing. 


Every teacher, in the process of teaching should create an 
atmosphere, a microcosm. This atmosphere, it is believed, helps 
learners ‘learn how to learn’ and_ externalize their built-in 
language-learning ability. The philosophy underlying this approach 
is the following. Every normal, well-formed human child is born 
with a built-in language-churning mechanism which enables him to 
recreate any number of languages provided he is given a chance to 
use them during the formative years of his life. The ability to talk 
and understand language is inherited genetically but the particular 
language that children speak is culturally and environmentally 
transmitted to them. To acquire fluency in a language, a child 
has to be exposed to people who speak that language. We must, 
however, remember that a language is created anew by each child by 
putting together bits and pieces of environmental raw material. 
Even when a child appears to be reproducing ‘language’, his 
performance is like that of an artist, of a creative photographer. 
He has his own built-in ‘camera’, ‘lens’ and ‘filter’, Nature 
(genetically-determined principles) and nurture (socio-culturally 
generated experience) together help the child grow. Language 
experts have, for sometime, bzen talking about notions like ‘inter- 
language’, ‘approximative systems’ and ‘idiosyncratic dialects’. 
These are ail attempts to understand how achild learns a second/ 
foreign language. Interlanguage, it has been said, is a dynamic, 
goal-oriented system of increasing complexity that the learner creates 
for himself by the process of hypothesis formation. We, on the 
otherhand, look upon this as a universal, language-learning process— 
applicable to the first language, second language, foreign language 
with different degrees of complexity. Using a language means two 
things; one, making a choice ora network of choices and putting 
them together, and second, activating one’s ability to produce texts. 
All choices are governed either by context or by cotext or by both; 
texts are grammar-generated. Every learner, it may, therefore, be 
said creates his own sociogrammar in terms of which he 
recreates the language around him-expands it, simplifies it, 
complicates it, freezesit. The sociogrammar that he creates gets 
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refined and expanded asa result of his encounter with new facts, 
old facts reperceived, and facts as interpreted by adults. 


The teaching of English as a second language in India has been 
less successful than it might asa result of the restricted variety of 
linguistic contexts with which students are provided. Their profici- 
ency in English is restricted since their experience of English has been 
confined to only a very small set of social domains, a very few 
role-relationships and a limited number of speech functions. What 
we must keep in mind as language teachers is that exposure to a rich 
variety of linguistic and socio-cultural material with its focus on 
‘what to say when and how’ is of paramount importance in second 
Janguage learning. 


‘‘Any language teaching operation takes place ina context of 
highly variable external factors, and must be adjusted to suit them. 
Some of these factors are: 


(a) the geographical situation, political affiliation, and 
economic conditions of the country where the teaching 
is being carried on; 


(b) the internal linguistic situationin that country (for exam- 
ple, is there one or more than one national language? Is 
the national language a ‘world language’ or a purely 
local language? Is there a large number of regional or 
minority languages? What uses are actually made of 
the particular L, we are interested in?; 


(c) the student’s age, intelligence, educational and cultural 
background, motivation, etc.; 


(d) the teacher’s training, experience, cultural background, 
etcs 


(e) characteristics cf L.; 


(f) characteristics of L;, and especially differences between 
L, and Bs; 


The planning of any L, teaching operation—the design of any 
‘method’ — should take at least those factors into account”? (Catford, 
1964, pages 141-142). 


What we are trying to suggest is that we should organize the 
teaching of English, or, for that matter, any other language, keeping 
in view its roles and functions, for teaching a second or foreign 
language means preparing learners to perform a_ specific set of tasks 
in a new language used in a new socio-cultural context. It may be 
useful to produce a variety of need—based, topic-oriented short 
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courses designed to meet the demands of a variety of learners in 
{India today. This is important - because not all students will 
need English to the same level of competence. We are not in favour 
of drawing an artificial line marking off literature from language, for 
we believe that language draws its life-giving nourishment from 
literature and literature uses language as its vehicle. The way is 
therefore open for a realistic reconsideration of the role of 
literature as a vehicle for language teaching. The real question 
for course designers and syllabus-framers to answer is not whether 
literature should be in or out. The real questions are: What kind 
of literature do our learners need at different levels 2? What quantum 
. Of literature can and should be put into their syllabi? How should 
we help learners use literature for getting, what Dryden has called 
‘delight’, and also for using language effectively and forcefully. 
We must come out of our ivory towers, rub our shoulders with the 
realities around us, and thus design our courses based ona series of 
interactions between ‘ilusion’ and ‘reality’. The reading of literary 
texts in the original can be an exciting experience and a powerful 
stimulus to further efforts provided learners have the linguistic com- 
petence to capture ‘the real thing’ which always lies deeply embedded 
in layers of language. 


In the field of the teaching of English language and literature 
we have been consamers, not producers. We have been exporting 
our talents and importing ready-made packages based on settings and 
experiences entirely different from ours. We do need a model ora 
set of models to impose a design on reality but we should have the 
courage to change, modify, expand and even replace the model or 
models on the basis of our needs, our problems, and limitations and 
the sociocultural settings in which weare learning and teaching 
English. 
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TREATMENT OF LEXICAL RELATIONS 
IN THE INDIAN TRADITION 


H.S. Ananthanarayana 
Osmania University 


Lexicographic study, like the grammatical tradition, began 
at a very early date in India. Thc Brahmanas, the commentaries 
on the Samhitas, have recorded many a debate on philosophical as 
well as linguistic issues. During the Vedic sacrifices some of which 
lasted for days, the Aryans discussed, besides ritualistic matter (e.g. 
Tai. Br. 3.8.3.3 dvadasaratni ragana kartavya3 trayodasaratni3riti 
‘Should the rope be made of twelve elbow lengths or of thirteen?’), 
the meanings of words by suggesting possible etymologies 
(ec. g. Tai. Br. 1.1.3.7 yad aprathayat tat prthivyai prthivitvam 
‘what was stretched came to be known as prthivi’). The Nighantus 
‘word lists’ which were compiled afterwards gave only rare, 
unexplained, vague, or otherwise difficult terms culled from the 
sacred writings. These glossaries of which that handed down and 
commented upon in Yaska’s Nirukta is the best known and probably 
the oldest specimen. The five chapters of this Nighantu fall into 
two groups, the first three usually taken to put together synonyms 
current in the Vedas after the manner of the later kosas and the last 
two which enumerate individual words. The first three chapters list 
a large number of words grouped under a common designation given 
at the end and are taken to be synonyms of that concept or word. 
There are, for instance, 122 verbal forms going under the name 
gatikarmanah ‘verbs of movement’, 100 words referring to udaka 
‘water’, 46 words standing for sangrama ‘battle’. 


The Nighantu, the basis of Yaska’s Nirukta shows the germs 
of nearly all the basic principles used by later lexicons. Yaska 
remarks thus at the beginning of the fourth chapter: ekartham 
anekagsabdam etad uktam. atha yanyanekarthanyekasabdani tanyato’ 
nukramisyamah ‘single meanings expressed each by different terms 
have been dealt with; we will now treat single terms capable of denoting 
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many meanings’. This is the basis which separates the later 
synonymous kosas from the polysemous ones. The nighantu did not 
draw a line of separation between the nouns and the verbs while the 
later kosakaras do so, giving rise to works called kosas ‘lexicons” 
proper and dhatupathas ‘lists of verbroots’ with the inclusion of the 
so-called nipatas ‘particles’ and upasargas ‘prefixes’ of Yaska in 
the first group, probably under the influence of the grammarians> 
especially Panini. 


Since the etymologists took the stand that nouns were derived 
ef verbroots (namanyakhyatajatani), Yaska labours to suggest ety- 
mologies for words which had been obscure by then. Often he 
notes alternate etymologies which probably reflect differences. 
between the scholars of the time. He thus gives two etymologies of 
the word artha (i. 18): (i) artho'rteb, (ii} aranastho va, which means 
that the word artha is to be derived either from the root r¢ ‘to go’ 
or from arana + stha ‘to remain in a distant or foreign place’. The 
etymology of danda, according to him, was (2.2): dando dadater 
dharayatikarmanah ‘Danda is derived from the root dad ‘to hold’. 
He also refers to the views of others citing their names. Thus, 
according to Aupamanyava, danda is to be derived instead from the 
root dam ‘to tame’, ‘to bring under control’. Coming further, we 
may note that our epics too provide a few etymologies. In the 
Ramayana, we read that Ganga came to be known as tripathaga 
since she fostered the three regions, viz. the sky, the earth, and the 
lower world: trin patho bhavayatiti tatas tripathagaé smrta@ (1.44.6). 
The winds got the name marutah since Indra struck the womb of 
Diti saying, ‘do not cry, do not cry’ - marudo marudasceti garbham 
Sakro’ bhyabha sata (1. 46.20). Even our poets during the classical 
period indulged in such activity whenever they found an opportunity. 
Thus, Kalidasa defines the term dhiraas vikarahetau sati vikriyante 
yesam na cetamsi ta eva dhirah (Kum. Sam. I. 59) ‘those whose minds 
are not disturbed even in the presence of disturbing elements’. 


Lexicographical study in its real sense may however be said to 
have started from the time of the Kosas ‘dictionaries’. The kosas 
differed from the Vedic nighantu in many ways. As pointed out, 
they are generally limited to nouns and indeclinables while the 
nighantus dealt with all the parts of Speech. Since the kosas were 
primarily meant to help the poets in their composition, they were 
rendered in verse to facilitate the labour of memorising. 


The binary semantic relationship requires a word to have only 
one sense, anda sense to have only one word to denote it. But 
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every natural language in the world contains elements running counter 
to this ‘monosemy’ in the language system. This discrepancy between 
the significant and the signifi¢é of linguistic symbols has attracted 
the attention of scholars in India even from ancient times. It will 
be our concern here to examine the ways that lexical relations were 
treated in the Indian tradition. 


Sanskrit language is full of paryayas or ekarthas ‘words 
having a single meaning’ and anekarthas or nanarthas ‘words having 
many meanings’. Patafijali has drawn attention to this feature of 
the language. He says that there are many words with the same 
sense, and that one and the same word is also found to have different 
senses - bahavo hi sabda ekartha bhavanti tadyatha indrah sakrah 
puruhiutah puramdarah. ekasca sabdo bahvarthah tadyatha aksah (die 
for gambling; axle; organ of sense: eye) padah (foot; post; bottom) 
masgah (bean; a certain weight) iti (Mbh. on P. 1.3.1). The Sanskrit 
lexicons accordingly fail into two distinct groups. They put 
together words of the same meaning (e.g. Amara 3.1.31 sahisnuh 
sahanah ksaata titiksuh ksamita ksami; 3.1.52 sundaram ruciram caru 
susamam sadhu sobhanam|kantam manoharan rucyam manojnam manju 
mai julam) and produce ekarthakosas ‘synonymous lexicons’. They 
also put together the meanings of a given word (e.g. Amara 3.3.26 
bhagam srikamamdahatmyaviryayainarkakirtisu; 3.3.54 karanam 
sadhakatamam ksetragatrendriyesvapi; 3.4.1 muhuh punah punahsasvad 


abhiksnam asakrt samah) and produce nanarthakosas ‘polysemous 


lexicons’. Many of them combine both types into one work 
(e.g. Yadavaprakasa’s Vaijayanti in which the first five 
kandas are devoted to treatment of synonymous words and the last 
three kandas to the treatment of polysemous words) but always keep 
the two types distinct and hence are basically two different works. 
The synonymous lexicons put together words of the same sense and 
include therein both simple and compound words (e. g. surah, aditi- 


nandanah) while in the case of the polysemous lexicon it is mostly the 


simple words which are dealt with for the multiplicity of their mean- 
ings and only rarely do compound words play a part in them. The 
number of various synonyms and meanings is sometimes stated by 
a numeral. (e. g. Amara 1.1.53 pajicaite devataravah ; Amara 3.4.11 


yukte dve sampratam sthane). The polysemous words are split into 
declinables and indeclinables and within each class listed in the 
alphabetical order of their final consonants. — They consistently 
precede their meanings which occur in the nominative or the locative 
(e. g. patangau paksisuryau ca ‘the term patanga is employed in the 
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sense ‘bird’ as well as ‘sun’; vidhur visnau candramasi ‘the term vidhu 
is used in the sense of ‘Vishnu’ and ‘moon’). 


Yaska usually gives different etymologies for a word when its 
meaning becomes different. Thus the word vrka meaning the ‘moon’ 
is derived from vi + kr, meaning the ‘sun’, it is derived from the 
root vrj and meaning a ‘dog’, it is derived from vi + krnt. He 
seems to have held the view that when the meanings differ, the words. 
are also different. 


An interesting problem about the nature of homonym is 
discussed by the Indian grammarians. Two views are known: 
Puagyaraja calls them the ‘one-word theory’ (eka-Sabda-darsana) and 
the ‘many-word theory’ (aneka-Sabda-dargana). Bhartrhari refers to 
both the theories but prefers the latter, since according to him, the 
semantic aspect of a word is more important than the phonological 
aspect. He says that, according to those who hold that a word can 
have more than one meaning, the distinction between the primary and 
the secondary senses of a word is based on the relative frequency of 
usage; that which is well known through constant usage is called 
the primary and normal sense, while the less frequently used sense 
is called secondary. The same word can have more than one mean- 
ing, one after another, but not stmultaneously. It is the context or 
the collocation of other words that determines the sense to be taken 
in a particular case (e.g saindhavam aGnaya means ‘bring a horse” 
said in the context of goingtoa battle but the same means ‘bring 
salt’ said in the context of eating food). On the other hand, 
those who hold that a wordcan have only one sense consider that 
the word having the primary sense and the word having the 
secondary sense are actually different, though they seem alike in 
sound. 


The later lexicographers follow the ‘one-word’ theory. The 
very terms, nanarthas and anekarthas, applied to homonyms in the 
lexicon show that they believed the same word could have more 
than one meaning. According to Mimamsakas, we have to assume 
“monosemy’ in the language system as far as posslble. Since the 
relation between a word and its sense is permanent (Vak. I.23 
nityah §abdarthasambandhah), this invariable connection of words 


with their senses shows that itis not proper for an object to have 
many words to express it; it is equally improper for a word to have 
more than one sense. The same principle is accepted regarding 


homonyms. Sabara says that it is not proper for a word to have 
more than one sense. 
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No lexicographer has given us a formal definition of ekartha 
and all that we come across are expressions like eko’rtho bahubhih 
Sabdaih kathitah “the same sense is conveyed by many words’ 
(Halayudha). The only criterion which they have used is the idea of 
parivrttisakatva ‘the possibility of replacement’. This is taken by 
them as a purely semantic criterion and we note that Vaijayanti 
States, ityekasyapi paryaya lingayaira prihak krtah, suggesting there- 
by that a difference of gender alone is not sufficient to destroy the 
quality of paryayatva ‘synonymy’. 


Hemacandra summarizes the situation of ekarthasabdas in the 
introductory verses of his Abhidhanacintamani and many later 
writers have followed him in this regard. Words are classified into 
(i) rudha, the meaning of which does not depend on its etymology if 
one can be found (e.g. akhandala ‘destroyer’, epithet of Indra, 
a-+khand ‘destroy’), and (ii) yaugika, the meaning of which depends 
on its derivation and may depend on the quality it possesses (guna), 
or the activity it performs (kriya), or shows any other suitable 
relation (sambandha). Thus, nilakantha is synonymous with Siva 
because his throat is black, and srastr means brahman because he 
creates the world. Thus, by synonyms the Indian lexicographer means 
words which refer to the same individual or object and thus have the 
same denotation. 


The problems involved in the use of anekartha ‘polysemy’ are 
more complex. Here too the koSakaras do not define the concept 
of an anekarthasabda ‘polysemous word’ and we have to deduce their 
ideas from their practice and incidental remarks: ekasyaiva tu sabdasya 
bahusvarthesu vartanam ‘a word mey be used in more than one sense’. 
Mankha is more specific in pointing out that in case of words 
which have a single ruidha meaning, an etymological sense will 
also be given; while if the word has more than one conventional 
sense, an etymological meaning may or may not be given. This is 
necessary because to make a word polysemous, at least two meanings 
must be given to it. Secondly, he points out that he will not utilise 
cases of sabhangaslesa (e.g. natena likhito lekhah ‘with bent head the 
letter was written by him’ vs. na tena likhito lekhah ‘the letter was not 
written by him’) to give examples of anekartha because in such a case 
it is not legitimate to regard the expression asa single word but 
probably two independent words. From the practice of the lexico- 
graphers it is clear that even when the word has different genders 
in different senses, they consider them as the same vocable. How- 
ever, the practice is to state the word again if it showsa difference 
of gender. If the word shows both the genders in ail the meanings 
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it is obviously considered as the same item as in the case of kanda 
in Amara: kando’stri dandabanarvavargévasaravarisu the word 
kanda (masc. | neut.) is employed in the sense of ‘stick’, ‘arrow’, 
‘horse’, ‘section’. ‘context’, and ‘water’. 


While dealing with the polysemous words the kosas follow two 
methods. In one, the word to be explained and the words used for 
explanations are put side by side in the nominative case and the 
order mostly decides which is which. This method also requires that 
the word is also repeated ifa difference of gender is found and 
also otherwise to avoid ambiguity. Such an example is: 


balam éaktir balam sainyam balam sthaulyam balo bali/ 
balam rupam balo daityo balah kako halt balah + 
; (Saévatakoga) 


The second method uses the word to be explained inthe nominative 
and the meanings given to it are put in the locative by which they 
are kept distinct. This is the more usual method and certainly 
the better of the two. Mankha’s lexicon illustrates it well: tarksye 
ganese pretese sugate ca vinayakah ‘the term vinayaka refers to 


‘Garuda’, ‘Ganesha’, ‘Yama’, and ‘Buddha’. Sometimes the two 
meanings are combined into a dualform: srstih svargasvabhavayoh 
‘the term srstih refers to ‘heaven’ and ‘nature’ or in the plural if 


more meanings are involved: pramanam hetumaryada Sastre 
yatra pramatrsu. 


It appears from the above discussion that although the Indian 
tradition used the term anekarthasabda ‘polysemous word’, sub- 
scribing thereby to the concept of polysemy, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that there was also a group subscribing to homo- 
nymy. The kosaka@ras ‘lexicographers’ treated the polysemic items 
as a single entry (e.g. jambukau krostuvarunau ‘the word jambuka is 
used in the sense of ‘a jackal’ and ‘God Varuna’, prthukau cipitarbha- 
kau ‘the word prthuka has the sense of ‘flat nosed’ and ‘child’. The 
etymologists and the Mimamsakas treated it as a case of homonymy. 
The grammarians seem to have split into two camps. Pataijali 
talked of polysemy while Bhartrhari of homonymy. 


Indian lexicographers have not treated antonymy or words 
having opposite meanings. Just incidentally, we may be able to 
find a few examples (e.g. Amara 3.2.13 abhyupapattir anugrahah 


nigrahastadviruddhah syat; ‘anugraha’ is coming to the rescue while 
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nigraha is its opposite; 3.4.17 alpe nicaih mahatyuccaih ‘nicaih refers 
to ‘small’ while uccaih refers to ‘great’. : 


Before concluding this, we may point to one other feature of 
our kogas. This concerns their treatment of individual topics in an 
approach which may be termed onomasiology, i. e. they list terms 
referring to items which may be thought of as forming a coherent 
whole. To give just one example, Amara gives first the terms 
employed for visnu-krsna which is followed by terms for his father 
(vasudeva), his brother (baladeva), his son (madana). his wife 
(laksmi), the weapons he holds in his hands, and finally his vehicle 
(garuda). 


Abbreviations used: 


Amara = Amarakoésa 

Kum. Sam. = Kumarasambhava 

(a = Panini’s Astadhyayi 
Mbh = Mahabhasya 

Tai. Br. = Taittiriya Brahmana 
Vak = Vakyapadiya 
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LINGUISTIC AREAS: GETTING AT THE 
GRAIN OF HISTORY* 


Peter Edwin Hook 
University of Michigan 


Prolonged periods of interaction among speakers of languages 
belonging to different (or at least not demonstrably related) families 
may lead to convergence of structure (or of other characteristics: 
see Hook 1982) which is not explainable except by reference to that 
interaction. This opens up the attractive possibility that we may use 
the study of linguistic areas (together with other kinds of tacit 
evidence) as means to inferring prehistorical cultural contact among 
such groups. Asan instance of such inference (controlled by in- 


*This paper was first published in Festschrift for Henry Hoenigswald, 
G. Cardona and N. Zide, Eds. Tiibingen: Gunter Narr Verlag. Pages 155-168. 
It derives from one presented at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies (San Francisco, 1983) as part of a panel on 
South Asia asa linguistic area. The field work on which it is based was 
carried out in India and Pakistan starting in 1978 on research trips supported 
in varying degrees by the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 
University of Michigan; the American Institute of Indian Studies; and the 
United States Educational Foundations of India and Pakistan (Fulbright— 
Hays Faculty Research Abroad). Their financial and organizational assistance 
is gratefully acknowledged as isthe help and co-operation of colleagues at 
the University of Delhi, the Central Hindi Institute (Agra), the Northern 
Regional Language Centre (Patiala), the University of South Gujarat (Surat), the 
Oriental College at the University of the Panjab(Lahore), the Institute of 
Sindhology (Jamshoro), the Pakistan Information Department and many 
Other institutions and individuals in both countries. I am particularly 
indebted to Mrs Kathleen Chaudhry of Lahore for her constant help, intro- 
ductions and hospitality and to Dr. H. K. Gaur of Surat for providing much 
meeded data from Western Gujarat. 
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dependent historical testimony), the absence of an infinitive in British 
Romani may be cited :' 


kam —av-as te ja-v_ kher-e (Sampson 1926:IV-131) 
want -1S-IMPRF that go-1S home-LOC ‘I want to go home.’ 
brigsindd ja-la_ te de -1l (Sampson 1926:III-191) 
rain go-3S that give-3S ‘It’s going to rain.’ 


This syntactic peculiarity is an indication of protracted residence in 
the Balkans. We can be fairly sure of this interpretation since all 
other forms of Indo-Aryan have an infinitive; the lack of one dis- 
tinguishes Balkan languages from their neighbors;2 and there are 
historical records of the Gypsies’ sojourn there.* In this paper I 
attempt a preliminary discussion of a basis for the evaluation of 
convergence phenomena as indicators of cultural contact when there 
is no explicit historical record. 


In his landmark study of South Asia as a linguistic area, Colin 
Masica (1976) makes an important methodological point: In a 
linguistic area the parameters along which languages of different 
families are similar must in fact define that area. That is, to 


‘The first South Asians to reach the shores of England arrived well 
before the East India Company was founded, at ihe latest by 1500 according to 
Vesey-Fitzgerald (1944:20) Their northwesterly migration began sometime 
before 250 B. C. (Turner 1927: 23. 


2See Sandfeld 1930 and Solta 1980. The Balkan languages that lack the 
infinitive include: 


Modern Greek : Ero yo TK —v) ‘I want to go’. 
I-want that go-1Sz 
Bulgarian : toj ne iska da dojd-—e ‘Il ne veut pas venir.’ 
he not want that come-3Sg (Beaulieux 1950 : 326) 
Rumanian : vreau sa cint ‘Je veux chanter.’ 
I-want that |-sing (Cazacu 1967 : 125) 
Albanian: dua té shkruaj ‘I want to write.’ 
I-want that !-write (Solta 1980 : 212) 
Macedonian: saka da ja regava ‘He wantsto solve it.’ 
he-wants that it he-solves (Lunt 1952 : 85) 
Grecanica-Bova: jtel-a na mu fer -j ‘He’dliketobring me.’ 
Calabrese : vuli-a mu mi p'rt-a (Solta 1980: 214) 


he-wanted that me bring-3Sg 


3For an Arab report of Gypsies among the Byzantines in the ninth 
century A. D. see Vesey-Fitzgerald 1944: 6ff. 
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establish a given geographical region as a linguistic area we must 
show that its languages have features in common which distinguish 
them asa group from languages outside the area. Thus, for each 
feature that he discusses, Masica traces its presence (or absence) in 
ever widening circles until he reaches the line that separates 
languages having it from those that do not. By following this 
procedure, Masica discovers a very surprising thing, surprising at 
least to most Indologists: The syntactic (and semantic) features he 
selects do not define South Asia asa linguistic area. Rather they 
show a commonality in structure that includes language spoken in 
vast areas of the Soviet Union (the Central Asian Socialist Re- 
publics), Korea, and Japan, an area which Masica has more recently* 
termed the “‘Indo-Turanian”’ linguistic area. 


What are we to make of this? Linguists (at least those 
linguists who are Indologists) are familiar with the idea that Indo- 
Aryan, Dravidian and Munda languages may have come to resemble 
one another as much as they do by virtue of the millennia of close 
cultural contact for which there is direct historical evidence as well 
as obvious manifestations in every sphere of life: religion, philoso- 
phy, music, cuisine, etc. Are the historical incursions of White 
Huns and Mughals into India of the same order of magnitude and 
intensity to explain a degree of linguistic convergence between South 
Asian and Central Asian languages not much different from that 
found between Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Munda in South Asia 
itself ? 


In fact, a great deal of attention need not be paid to this 
question for the same degree of convergence (or similarity) can be 
found between the Altaic of the seventh-eighth centuries A.D. (see 
Appendix A) and inscriptional Tamil of the same or even earlier 
periods (Appendix B). Considering the enormous distance 
separating the site of the Orkhon inscription from Tamilnadu and 
the absence of historical records of contact between Altaic and 
Dravidian speakers prior to the sixth century, we must either assume 
prehistoric contact (or very remote genetic relationship) to be the 
explanation or consider whether linguistic areas may owe their 
existence to mechanisms other than these. Itis the nature of such 
“other mechanisms”’ that must be understood before we know how to 


“Tn his paper entitled “South Asian languages: typological coincidence 
or area’ convergence?’ presented at the 35th annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies, 1983. 


“For a first look at such convergence in folk narratives, see Hook 1979. 
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assess the historiographical importance of the Indo-Turanian 
linguistic area. 


There are two explanations for linguistic areas which do not 
appeal to contact or to remote genetic relationship: 1) coincidence, 
and 2) typological harmonics. The likelihood of simple coincidence’s 
being the explanation cannot be determined without a better under- 
Standing of typological harmonics. That is, unless we know, in 
general which typological features pattern (or tend to pattern) with 
which, we cannot judge what the probabilities are of a given con- 
stellation of features arising purely by chance. For instance, if we 
assume that the four features (out of the five used in Masica 1976°) 
that show linguistic parallels between South and Central Asia are 
both independent and roughly equipollent (ie., equally likely to 
be present or absent), then the likelihood that a Central Asian 
linguistic area causally disconnected from South Asia would show 
the existing convergence simply by chance is one in sixteen. If some 
or all of those four features tend to pattern together in the world’s 
languages then this rather remote probability of accidental conver- 
gence improves. And improves rather markedly. How else are we 
to explain the presence of languages of typically Indo-Turanian 
Structure in the western cordilleras of South America (at the very 
antipodes of South Asia) ? Ecuadoran Quichua, for instance, shares 
all the syntactic and semantic features with South Asian languages 
that Orkhon Turkic does (see Appendix C). 


The work of Greenberg and others has shown that certain 
typological features tend to cluster together. If a language has a 
basic word order in which the object precedes the verb then it is 
much more likely to have postpositions than it is to have prepositions, 
auxilaries are much more likely to follow their verbs than to precede 
them, etc. Thus, agreement among languages along several of these 
parameters cannot be considered cumulative evidence for establishing 
a linguistic area, or, to put the matter more precisely, such agreements 
cannot be considered additive. Rather, a complex formula has to 
be worked out specifying the weight to be given to each 
individual parallellism. Recognition of this principle is implicit in 
the organization of Masica’s discussion of South Asia as a linguistic 
area where word order phenomena are treated together in a single 
chapter, as is the ‘“‘dative subject’’ construction with the absence of 
a verb ‘to have’. To work out such a formula will require that we 
determine ratios of incidence for each feature of interest to us in the 


©The fifth one Masica discusses, the ‘‘dative subject’, does not exist in 
Central Asian languages. 
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total stock of the world’s languages (or in some controlled sample of 
them: see Tomlin 1979) and then, assuming them to be independent, 
compute the expected frequency of each combination of them. 
Comparing these expected frequencies with those actually 
observed will tell us how much to discount for typological harmonics, 
even if there is no satisfactory explanation for those harmonics in 
linguistic theories presently available to us. 


Let us take avery simple example of this: In Appendix II 
of his pioneering essay ‘‘Some Universals of Grammar with 
Particular Reference to the Order of Meaningful Elements’, Green- 
berg classifies a largish number of languages according to different 
combinations of basic word-order, post- vs. prepositions, adjective 
before noun vs. noun before adjective, etc. The listing of languages 
and groups of languages he surveys totals approximately thirty-three 
lines of type. Taking three of these variables individually we find 
the following ratios of imcidence : 


A. SOV word order 13 39% SVO word order 14 42% 
B. postpositions 475 52% prepositions 16 48% 
C. adjective-noun 12 36% noun-adjective 21 64% 


(Here the integers are the number of lines of type. They do not 
total 33 for variable A because I am not considering verb-first word- 
order here.) Assuming these variable to be independent of one 
another, we can calculate expected ratios of incidence for each 
combination. For simplicity’s sake I will find the values for A into 
Band for A into C (the integer following the figure for percent- 
age is the expected number of lines): 


[' AB 20% 7, =AB*®22% 7, ~“A-B 19% 6>" =Aeaeeo, 7 
Ho AC 14% 5, -AC@IS%*5,  A-C 25% “8,-* ees 


The observed percentages and numbers of lines for each of these 
combinations are: 


TAB 36% 12, ~ABd2% od... A-B 3% eee 6 


WW’. AC 18% 6, --AC 42%.4, A-C 21% 75 oeeGs279. > 
Comparison of these two sets of figures shows that the “basic word 
order’’ of a language is much more closely tied to post- vs. preposi- 
tion than it is to the relative order of adjective and noun. That is, 
features A and B tend either both to be present or both to be absent 
to a stronger degree than do features A and C. Therefore, agreement 
on the latter between languages is more probative in the demonstra- 
tion of a linguistic area than is post- vs. preposition and accordingly 
Should be given a greater weight in the calculation (assuming that 
basic word order has already been given a full vote). 
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However, there is a limitation on this procedure which may be 
severe enough to dissuade anyone from undertaking the arduous 
task of determining separate frequency ratios for a large sampling 
of syntactic and semantic traits: It is possible that the world is not 
big enough, that the number of co-existing human languages is too 
small to give a representative sample of the full potential of man’s 
language faculty and that cultural contacts are too frequent for us 
ever to know what the inherent typological characteristics of human 
language would be if individual languages were allowed to develop 
undisturbed in pristine isolation. In short, all languages may belong 
to a single linguistic area, namely, the Earth. 


Such bons mots aside, there is another reason for not under- 
taking mammoth typological studies of the world’s total stock of 
languages (interesting as such studies might be in themselves): From 
the point of view of demonstrating linguistic areas they are simply 
not necessary. Rather if we turn to detailed cross-dialect, fine-grain 
comparisons we can show apattern of convergence that will con- 
clusively put to rest the two-headed bogey of coincidence and 
typological harmonics and which will also distinguish contact 
phenomena from common retentions associated with remote genetic 
relationships (eg, Nostratic). If a statistical study of a given feature 
of syntax or semantics shows a regular correlation with distance, and, 
especially, if this correlation is independent of genetic groupings and 
subgroupings, then we have a prima facie case for contact as cause. 


Recently I have conducted field research on the geographical 
distribution of aspectual contrasts in South Asian languages. I 
happened to include a pair of complex sentences on the questionnaire 
which show a regular progression in the frequency ratios of sub- 
ordinate-main as opposed to main-subordinate clause orders as one 
proceeds from north to south within western Indo-Aryan (Sindhi, 
Kutchi, Gujarati, Marathi). (See Figure). Subordinate-main order is 
tvpical of Dravidian; main-subordinate, of Persian. Since we are no 
longer dealing with a simple binary (yes-no, present-absent) value 
for a feature, but with a finely modulated correlation of frequency 
with distance, coincidence is ruled out.’ Ascribing the facts to 


"The probability of coincidence’s being the cause in the appearance of a 
regular progression ina series of geographically ordered data Sets is equal 
to where n iS the number of sets. In this particular instance, where 


there are six such sets the chances of their exhibiting such a progression 
purely by coincidence are two in 6x5x4x3x2x1 orone in three hundred 
sixty (0.0028). 
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typological harmonics simply puts the operative factor at one or two 
removes and still does not explain the regularity in the geographic 
distribution of that factor. Similarly remote genetically based 
groupings and sub-groupings do not continuously correlate with 
distance: ie, the Stammbaum model would not predict that Marathi 
would share more syntactic and semantic features with Kannada and 
Tamil than the North Dravidian language Brahui does. 


In effect, fine-grain correlations of this kind can be explained 
only by positiag chains of bi-dialectal and/or bilingual speakers along 
which change in some feature of syntax or semantics is transmitted 
much in the manner distortions in a message are propagated and 
elaborated in the party game ‘Telephone’. Such correlations promise 
to do for convergence studies what the regularity of sound corres- 
pondences did for the development of _historical-comparative 
linguistics. The difficulties in establishing such correlations have to 
do with the availability of relevant information®. Before Labov 
linguists were rarely interested in gathering data on the relative 
frequency of competing forms. 

Assuming that such data become available in the future, we 
mv discover that the fine-grain processes and social interactions that 
lead to ciines in the frequencies of competing linguistic forms and 
structures may be relatively short-lived while their global effects may 
persist for centuries after them. For example, the Indo-Turanian 
linguistic area uncovered by Masica may bea kind of fossil, a trace 
of an area once knit together by chains of bidialectal and bilingual 
speakers, but now subject, in its various parts (and from diverse 
directions), to new influences that have yet to obscure the large-scale 
parallels in structure established in prehistoric times. An ambitious 
survey of competing patterns in a number of linguistic dimensions 
carried out on a village-to-village scale along selected geographic 
arcs in South Asia and Central Asia is needed to answer this 
question?. 


®Relevant information has sometimes been collected, by accident as it 
were. Foran attempt to extract such information from Grierson’s linguistic 
survey of India, see Hook 1977. 

9Part of Deshpande’s argument for a Dravidian source for retroflexion 
in the Rgveda appeals to geographical information (1979:252ff). Southworth 
1974 goes considerably further in his use of data from Grierson to infer, on 
the basis of the incidence of retroflexion in modern Indo-Aryan. that 
Maharashtra. Gujarat and Sind are the areas most likely to have been Dravi- 
dian-speaking at the time of the Aryan incursions into South Asia. The 
problem with this is that the present distribution of linguistic features may 
have nothing to do with the situation that obtained three to four thousand 
years ago. For an analogous difficulty in attributing the gorgia toscana to an 
Etruscan substratum see Kurath 1972: 154-6. 
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Ae oe accusative Ped eas bse0 noun phrase 
Lot adjective its hes = 5 oy » Ae oblique 
GCAUSii.. eddies causative ib iwissé-1.ve- plural 
Ries erect. cislocative PAD Bik 0.54.00 possessor 
CP conjunctive participle te os Le eae present 
DATA. A Ais... dative DEW BOSS ori). di past 
Loh i hee © ae a emphatic POUr..s:. past participle 
LEH No cia ee ergative Eds ss relative phrase 
(Oe. ae eae genitive ol ee aes singular 
GS) cou Ee aN hortative OO i a a singular 
|W i gl ee. imperative SM.......standard-marke 
DING Eoaas +e. imperfect SOV subject-objcct-verb 
DOE ae aasews.», INL nitive le ees tonral 
INSTRU _...instrumental eh Se first person 
hs 89 Sea ... locative rec *..second person 
ie tachi ss evs sss 5s. NOUN 3-200. ...... third person 


Appendix A: Orkhon Turkic 


Orkhon Turkic, as known to us from inscriptions first dis- 
covered 250 years ago in what is today central Mongolia, shares 
with Dravidian the four syntactic and semantic parallelisms that 
Masica 1976 uses to define the Indo-Turanian linguistic area: 
1) word order, 2) derived causative verbs, 3) conjunctive participles 
and 4) explicator compound verbs. Examples of these (unless 
otherwise indicated, from the eastern or southern faces of the Kiil 
Tigin inscription) are: 

1) word order: 

a. tutuqg -uy  4lig-in . tut-di (E 38) SOV 
govenor-ACC hand-INSTRU captured 
‘(He) captured the govenor by (his own) hand.’ 

b. turtuk qara gamaY  bodun (E 8) AdjN 
Turk black entire people 
*,.. the Turkish common people...’ 

Coen) -m kul tigin birla (E 26)  Postpositio 
brother -my Kul prince with 
*... With my brother, Prince Kul ...’ 

d. <Gtiikain yi8-da yig idi yoq armis(S 4) SMAdj 
Otukan mtn-from better at-all not is 
‘There is no better (place) than the O. Mountains’. 
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e. umay tag 0g —-um 
Umay like mother -my 
‘My mother (who is) like the Goddess Umay ....’ 


2) derived causatives (and transitives) : 
a. Ol- ‘die’ Ol#r- ‘kill’; kal—- ‘come’ kaliir- ‘bring’ 
b. adr- ‘be’ arttir- ‘make’; yarat- ‘make’ yaratur— ‘have made’ 
c. ayar adiné(¢)iy barq  yarat-ur -t -um 


them (DAT) wonderful tomb build-CAUS-PST-IS¢ 
‘L had them build an extraordinary mausoleum.’ 


3) The affix of the conjunctive participle (CP) in Orkhon Turkic 
has a number of forms. Chief among these are a vowel (-a/-4, 
-i/-i, -u/-tt) and an ending —-p or -pan/-pan. Like their counter- 
parts in Dravidian (and unlike English having V-ed) the Orkhon 
conjunctive participles show great syntactic freedom occurring 
in imperatives and questions (as well asin the narrative declar- 
atives where analogous constructions occur in English and most 
languages) : 

a. yaraqli qantin kal -ip yan’ -a  eltdi (E 23) 
armed whence come-CP- disperse -CP sent 
‘From where did the armed (ones) come and scatter (you)?’ 


b. buni k6r-ii_ bil -i7 (S12) 
this (ACC) see-CP know- IMPER 
‘See this (inscription) and learn (from it) !’ 


The same-agent constraint (Hook 1976) applies (although such 
agents do not have to be the same in surface structure) : 
c. yoq(q) aruat yat -a& yadaYin ijat  tutun-u 
upwards horses lead -CP on-foot trees  cling-CP 
aY -turt-m 
climb-made-I 
‘I had them climb upwards on foot leading their horses 
and clinging to the trees.” (Tonyukuk I, N 1) 


(Here, it is clear from context that the leader of horses and the 
clinger to trees is not the ‘I’ of the account.) 


4) Explicator compound verbs in Orkhon Turkic, asin Dravidian, 
are formally indistinguishable from conjunctive participle plus 
finite verb constructions (cf 3a): 

a. uluy¥ irkin azqina ar -in tiz -ip bar-d -i (E34) 
great (name) few men-INSTRU flee-CP go -PST-3Sg 
‘The great Irkin ran away with a few (of his) men.’ 
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The explicators are homophonous with lexical verbs : 
b. bodun yer -in sub -im id -ip 
people land -their water -their leave-CP 
tabYac-yaru bardi 
China -toward went 
«...people left their land and water and weat toward China’. 
(Bilgi Kagan inscription, E. 35) 


¢. qaYan-in yittir- ti id mis (E 7) 
kagan-their lose -CP leave-PST 
*...(they) lost their kagan...’ 


The alternation of the explicator with its absence (one of 
the two criteria for the classification “compound verb’’; see Hook 
1977 :336) is found in Orkhon Turkic under similar conditions : 


d. kil tigin gon’ yil -qa  yiti yegirmi-ka uc —di 
kul Prince Sheep year -LOC seven twenty-LOC fly-PST 
(KT NE) 


‘Prince Kul died in the Year of the Sheep on the 17th day.” 
Hese the tone is matter-of-fact. Contrast this with : 


e. uc -a_ bar-d =| Y¥~-iZ (KT SE) 
fly -CP go-PST -2 —Pl 


where the writer, Prince Kul’s nephew, expresses his sense of 
loss (The sentence follows directly on: ‘You used to nourish 
(the people) better than your beloved children and descendants.’) 


5) Another featurecommonto Orkhon Turkic and Dravidian of 
the time is the use of participle of the verb ‘say’ (fe-/fi-) asa 
complementizer with verbs of speaking and thinking and to 
introduce clauses of purpose (cf Kuiper 1967): 


a. olur-u‘l tr -yin te —mis “ “Stay !” he said.” 
stay-2PL say-ing say~PST (Tonyukuk I N 10) . 


b. ukus te -yin n& -ka qorq-ur biz (Tonyukuk IE W 4) 
many say-ing what- DAT fear-PSR we 
‘Why should we be afraid (of there being) many 
(of them) 2” 


ec. arqis id -maz ti -yin sula -d -im (Bilga Kagan E 25) 
caravan send-not say-ing campaign-PST-1Sg 
“I went to war (against them) because they did not serd 
the (tribute) caravan’. 
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Appendix B: Inscriptional Tamil 


The earliest Tamil prose of appreciable length is that found 
some fifty years ago in an inscription of some forty lines that was 
unearthed in Pallan’kovil a small village in Tanjore. The text, 
recording a grant of land, is considered to date from before 550 A.D. 
(Zvelebil 1964:6). From it we may illustrate the same syntactic and 
semantic features as have been exemplified in Appendix A. 

1) word order: 
a. vajranandi-kkuravar-kk -e ... nilan kotu-tt -om 
(54-56) OV 

(a name) teacher-DAT-EMPH land give-PST-we 
“To the same teacher V. ... we gave land...’ 

be tan. - nat... (29) AdjN 

‘your district...’ 

c. peru —nan’k-ellai-y-aka —ttu (47-48) Postposition 
great-four-limit-T-interior-OBL 
*...within the great four boundaries...’ 

d. (no comparatives available in the inscription) 
kanru-mey pal | (49) RelP-NP 
calf -graze portion 
*,..the part (where) the calves graze...’ 


2) derived causatives: 


While no clear instances are available from the Pallan’kovil 
Inscription, they may be found in earlier inscriptions (from 200 B. C.) 
found in caves: 

a. siri yakaru canataritan kott-pi et -on 

(Arittapatti II, 
shri (name) (name) cut -CAUS-PST 3Sg 
Zvelebil 1964: 552) 
‘Shri Yakaru Canataritan...had (this cavern) cut.’ 


Compare this with the non-derived transitive in: 
b. velatai nikamator kotior (Arittapatti II, in Zvelebil 
(name) citizens (?) cut 1964b : 552) 
‘The people of Velatai cut (the cavern).’ 
3) Conjunctive participles: 


a. nattar -um tirumukan kan-tu tolu-tu...(33-34) 
members of natu too royal-order see-CP namaskrtya 
‘And the members of the district assembly having seen the 
royal proclamation and having shown their deference...’ 
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4) Asin Orkhon Turkic the morphology of the explicator compound 
verb construction is indistinguishable from that of conjunctive 
participle plus finite verb: 


a. arai -y-olai cey -tu kotu-ttu vitu-taka... (32-33) 
speak-T-leaf make-CP give-CP leave-HORT : 
‘...prepare the proclamation and issue (it).’ 


Note the use here as in Orkhon Turkic of a verb homophonous 
with the verb for ‘leave’ as explicator. 


5) Theconjunctive participle of the verb en ‘say’ is used as a 
sentential complementizer (see Kuiper 1967): 


a. tankal-um..-araiyolai cey -tu  kotu-ttu 
you-PL-too speak-leaf make-CP give-CP 
vitu -taka-v-en -ru 
leave-HORT-T-say-CP 
nattar -kku t-tirumukam vit -a (31-33) 
members—DAT T-royal-order leave-INF 
‘(The king) has given an order to the members of the 
assembly that they too should...prepare a proclamation 
and issue (it).’ 
Appendix C: Marathi and Quechua 


Marathi is one of the Indo-Aryan languages most strongly 
Dravidianized in its syntactic and semantic structures. The examples 
adduced here show structural parallels between it and Quechua, the 
modern descendant of the state language of the pre-Columbian 
empire of the Incas. Convergence through cultural contact may in 
this instance be safely ruled out. 


1) word order: 

a. mi tya-la paise -6 de -t -o SOV 
iuka pay-man kullki -ta ku -¢ -ni (Muysken 1977:19) 
| him-to money-ACC give-PRES-1Sg 
‘ll give the money to him.’ 


b. sundar stri AdjN 4 
sumak warmi 
pretty woman 


c. baban -¢ -ca mitra -¢ 

tayta -a  -pa  amiizu-m 

father -POSS -GEN friend—POSS 
-ci_ seti -¢ Postposition 


~pa cakra -n (Parker 1976:91) 
-GEN farm -POSS 
‘(my) father’s friend’s farm...’ | 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


d. majha-hun — husar “wiser than me...’ SMAd5 
noca -manta amauta (Markham 1972:28) 
me -from sinart 


e. huan-ni di -lela_ patr — pathav RelP-NP 
juan cu -shca quillca -ta cachai 
Juan-ERG give -PSTP letter -ACC send 
‘Send the letter that Juan gave.’ 


Sentential objects, in both Marathi and Quechua, often follow 
their verbs (see sentence 5-a below). 


derived causatives (and transitives) : 


a. mar- mar— mar —av— 
wanu— wanu-ci—- wanu Ci -ci- 
die kall kill —-CAUS 
(havesomeone kill’) 
conjunctive participles: 
a. ghar-a -la  pohots-un hose jeva-la 
wasi-@ -man chaya -shpa huzi miku-rka (Muysken 
1977 : 29) 


home-OBL-to arrive-CP José eat —-PST 
“(After) coming home Jose had his meal.’ 


As in Altaic and in Dravidian, the explicator compound verb 
construction is based on the conjunctive participle form of the 
main verb in both Marathi and Quichua (Quichua is the Ecuadoran 
form of Quechua. Explicator constructions according to Bruce 
Mannheim (personal communication) are not tobe found in 
Peruvian and Bolivian dialects of Quechua). 


a. vats—un de 
cati-shpa cuy (Vazquez 1940: 126) 
read—CP give “Read (this) (for me).’ 


In the Sierra this construction has entered Spanish asa polite 
imperative or request: 
b. da -me le -y-endo esta carta (Toscano Mateus 
give -me read-T-ing __this__ letter 1953 : 284) 
‘Please read this letter for me.’ 


In Quichua the construction, apparently limited to transitive 
verbs, may include explicator auxiliaries homophonous with the 
verbs for ‘give’, ‘leave’, ‘put’ and ‘throw’. The system appears 
more extensive in Marathi (see chart in Masica 1976: 146). 
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5) 


6) 


D) 


Both Marathi and Quechua use the conjunctive participle of a 
verb ‘to say’ as complementizer : 


a. ma-la kala-vi -¢ -é -la  sukh-rup_ pohots-¢ 
ni -chi -mu-wa-rqa-n_allinta chaya -mu 
me-to tell-CAUS-CIS-me-PST-3 safely arrive-ClS 
-lo mbhan-un 
-ni ni-shpa 
-1Sg say-CP 
‘He informed me that he had arrived safely.’ 


b. bagh-at ahe zhad-an -cat  paksi -¢ pakad-ay-tsay 


riku-u -ni yura-una-ma _ pisku-ra api -nga-k 

look-ing-ISg tree-PL -LOC bird -ACC grabbing-(for) 
mhan-un 
ni -sah 
say -CP 


‘I’m looking in the trees in order to catch a bird.’ 


Marathi and Quechua both have a ‘‘dative-subject’’ construction 
(although as Masica 1983 has noted, thisis substantially less 
developed in Quechua): 


a) ma -la zhop -aytsa ah-e ‘I feel like sleeping’. 
fiuka-ta punu-naya -¢-n (Muysken 1977:123) 
me -to sleep-want  be-3Sg 
This is a feature South Asian languages do not share with those 
of Central Asia. 


Emeneau (1974) shows that Sanskrit api and Dravidian -um have 
the same semantic range: ‘also’; ‘and’ (in a series); ‘even’, 
‘although’; as a totalizer ‘all six’, ‘both’, etc.); and as an in- 
definitizer; Kopi ‘whoever’ = kah ‘who’ + api ‘also’. Most of 
this can be shown for Quechua pish : 


a. ge-l -o hi ‘(and I) went, too.’ 
ri-rca —-ni_ pish 
go-PST -ISg also 
b. kay -mam-pis wak -mam-pis_ (I cannot find this pattern 
this way also that way also in Marathi.) 
‘... this way and that...’ (Parker 1976 : 146) 
¢. pifa-ri-c -pi-pish mana _ ri-sha-chu 
anger-go-er on-also not  go-will-no 
‘Even if he gets angry, I won’t go.’ 
rag ye —un hi kay upyog 
anger come-CP also what use 
‘Even if you get angry, it’s no use!’ 
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d. Quechua: pi ‘who’, pi-pis ‘somebody’; ima ‘what’, 
ima-pis ‘something’ 
Marathi: kon ‘who’, kon-i (kon + hi) ‘somebody’, 
koni hi ‘anyone’ 

kutha ‘where’, kutha hi ‘any where’ 
kay ‘what’, kahi ‘some’, ‘something’ 

e. pats-hi gele ‘All five went.’ (absent in Quechua ?) 

five—also went. 
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PHONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SALEM TELUGU: A CASE OF DISPLACED 
SPEAKERS 


P. N. Udaya Shankar 
Bharathiar University 


1. Introduction 


Salem isa commercial town situated in interior Tamilnadu 
adjacent to Karnataka. Tamil 1s the main language of communi- 
cation in this town. About 12% (cf. Census of India, 1961) of the 
population are Telugu speakers known to have settled in this town 
since many centuries. Other languages spoken are Kannada, Saura- 
shtra, Urdu, etc. English is a link language used for trade, 
eduction and International communication. The languages spoken 
in this area are influenced by Indo-Aryan languages such as Sanskrit; 
Indo-European languages like Latin, English; and Austro-Arabic 
languages like Persian, etc. Lexical items from these languages can 
be seen in alJl the languages spoken in this area (a situation common 
to all regions and languages of India). This has prompted phono- 
logical changes in the languages of this region. Historical language 
developments, socio-cultural factors, geographical location, regional 
language attitudes and identity of each of the speakers to their 
mother-tongues contribute to language change. Lack of social 
contacts with their native population, marital relationships, and 
educational facilities in the mother tongue also promote language 
changes. 


Specifre phonological changes in Salem Telugu are evolved 
by comparing it to the standard phonemic inventories of Tamil 
(colloquial) and Telugu. These changes are then analysed from 
historical and sociolinguistic angles to identify the direction and 
extent of phonological change in Salem Telugu. 
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2. Inventory of Phonemes 


For the study of phonological changes, the phonemic inventory 
of the particular language variety is evolved and this is compared to 
the unified phonemic inventory of the Standard varieties of the 
contacting languages. The deviations in the inventory of phonemes 
are then studied in the light of each of the language contact situation. 
Thus for the study of Salem Telugu, the standard phonemic 
inventories of Tamil and Telugu are pooled together and a unified 
phonemic inventory is framed. To this, the inventory (prepared on 
actual field research) of Salem Telugu is compared and the deviations 
explained. 


The Standard Telugu phonemic inventory is as follows : 
Consonants 
mp ttt’ cco k Reed gd" jj" set hae 
$hmnnallrwy 
Vowels 
Oral: iueo ea (cf. Krishnamurti 1961: 5) 


The phonemic inventory of Standard Tamil which is a modified 
version of Masica, et al (1963: 81), is as follows: 


Consonants 
pttckbddjg @smnognillirrwy 


Vowels 
Oral iueooe#a 
Nasal u Oo@wa 


The phonemic inventory of Salem Telugu is as follows: 


Consonants 
ettickbddijiegfsiimoen li] rwy 
Vowels 

Oral eo OU 6 eseenen 

Nasal : i 0 a 


A comparison of Salem Telugu phonemic inventory with that 
of Standard Telugu and Standard Tamil phonemic inventories brings 
out the following deviations: 

1. Unattested Standard Telugu phonemes: p*, b*, d®, t®, d®, c?, 
fp. kh, g*, § 


2. Phones in Diaphonic relation: §(~s), r (~1r) 
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3. Non-addition as phonemes inspite of contact with Tamil : 
i, 2, U 


~ 


4. Additions as phonemes due to contact with Tamil: 9, 6, 4 


5. Structural filling : i 
These deviations are discussed in detail. 
3.1 Unattested Standard Telugu Phonemes 


The following Standard Telugu phonemes are unattested in 
Salem Telugu: p®, b®, d®, ¢®, d®, c®, j®, k®, 25, and gs. The reasons 
for this could be that these aspirated phones occur only in the 
borrowed forms of the educated speech even in the Telugu dominant 
linguistic belts of Andhra Pradesh in India. These sounds having 
restricted domains of usage might not have been adopted by the 
displaced Salem Telugu speakers who neither are literates in Telugu 
nor use these borrowed forms in their every day conversations. 
(cf. Reddy, 1986). 

s not being attested in Salem Teluguisa clear indication of 
the influence of Tamil on Salem Telugu speakers. Tamil merges s 
in all borrowed items with 8, which in turn is a diaphone tos. Same 
is the case with the phone gs of Salem Telugu. 


Thus ¢ ee 
y + §~s 
Standard Telugu Tamil Salem Telugu Gloss 
wisam wigam ~ wisam wigam ~ wisam ‘poison’ 
kastam kastam ~ kastam kastam ~ kastam ‘difficult’ 
sankar Sankar ~ sangar Sankar ~ sankar ‘proper 


noun’ 
3.2. Phones in Diaphonic Relation 


In Salem Telugu, the palatal fricative § isa diaphone (free 
variant) to alveolar fricative s. The trill r is a diaphone to flap r. 


In Standard Telugu § isa phoneme contrasting with /s/. In 
Tamil §isa diaphone tos. Due to the influence of Tamil, Salem 


Telugu also follows this pattern. This can be demonstrated with the 
following examples : 


Standard Telugu Tamil Salem Telugu Gloss 
istam igtam ~ istam istam ~ istam ‘wish’ 
kastam kastam ~ kastam kastam~kastam ‘difficult’ 
wisam wigam~wisam wisam ~ wisam ‘poison’ 
sankar Sankar ~sangar Sankar ~sankar ‘proper noun’ 
weesam weesam ~ weesam weefam ~ weesam ‘disguise’ 


mansi —— ——  manégi~ mansi “person’ 
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The status of randr in Standard Telugu and Tamil can be 
had clearly from Krishnamurti (1961 :44-6). For the present study 
it is enough to state that r is an allophone torin Telugu, whereas 
itis a phoneme in Tamil. In most cases, the allophonic relation is 
maintained by Salem Telugu speakers. In few utterances randr 


are in diaphonic relation. This may be due to different phonological 
Statuses of r and r in Telugu and Tamil respectively. 


Salem Telugu Gloss 
mejuraa ~ mejuraa ‘name of a town‘ 
manamaraalu ~ manamaraalu ‘grand daughter’ 
karugu ~ karugu ‘melt’ 
korugu ~ korugu ‘bite’ 


3.3 Non—Addition as Phonemes 


Inspite of contact with Tamil, the following phonemes have 


~ 


not developed in Salem Telugu. They are i, 2, & &. 


fii has not developed asa separate phoneme in Salem Telugu 
for it acts as an allophone to alveolar /n/. All forms with a Proto 
Dravidian *A—- have merged with /n/ in Telugu (Krishnamurti 
1961:13-4) and inthe rest of its occurrence, it is an allophone to 
/n/. Hence it has not developed asa phoneme in Salem Telugu as 
in Tamil. 


In Standard Telugu -z- is the past tense marker, while the 
past tense markerin Salem Telugu is -ina-. This itself reduces 
the range of utility of the phoneme /z/ in Salem Telugu. It occurs 
only in few native items, especially in the Naidu (caste) dialect as 
in the example -weena ‘rain’,- duwweena ‘comb’; and is borrowed as 
such in all other borrowed lexical items. Its limited utility does 
not allow its nasalization and hence the phoneme /x/ has _ not 
developed in Salem Telugu analogical to Tamil. Another discouraging 


factor for the development of this phoneme in Salem Telugu is the 
non-existence of nasalized vowels in Standard Telugu. 


Non-development of u in Salem Telugu is very interesting 
and indeed suggests the fact that the umlating principle is in operation 
in Salem Telugu inspite of its long contact with Tamil. In Telugu, 
all] Proto Dravidian final consonants become medial because of the 
occurrence of a final -/u/ in all cases (Krishnamurti 1961:86). This 
rule applies even to the consonant ending borrowed forms. Hence 


in Salem Telugu the forms ending in -u a take a word final -u 
by rule and the nasalization of the preceding vowel is arrested. 
This has resulted in the non-development of /u/ in Salem Telugu. 
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eg. Salem Telugu Gloss 
kudumu ‘a rice dish of South India’ 
nadumu ‘waist’ 
inumu ‘steel/iron’ 


3.4 Addition as Phonemes 


The addition of phonemes 9, 6, and & may be due to the 
contact of Salem Telugu with the dominant Tamil Language. 


The development of 9 asa phoneme is attested prominently 
atleast in one item of the Naidu dialect of Salem Telugu, in addition 
to its occurrence in all other borrowed forms of Salem Telugu 
speakers irrespective of their caste differences. 


Salem Telugu Gloss 
onduru ‘all’? (< Standard Telugu / andaru/) 
enduru ‘how many’ 


While the nasalization of /u/ is prevented by the umlauting rule, 
it is not so for /o/ and /a/ which are optionally nasalized. By rule 
all non-nasal ending consonants are umlauted in Salem Telugu, 
whereas the nasal ending words retain the nasal consonant or nasalize 
the preceding vowel except when it is a /u/. 


Bae —_ sg henge ie 
n n 
-0 m + — -o m } + 
n a n 
Vinee. 
-6 + 
a 
Examples : 
Salem Telugu Gloss Standard Telugu 
I. mana ~ manam “we (incl.)’ manamu 
2. seppoccd ~ seppoccunu ‘can say’ ceppawaccanu 
3. budiwaara ~ budiwaaram “Wednesday’ budawaaram 
4. wantagd ~ wantagam ‘cooking’ wanta 
5. petteccd ~ petteccunu ‘can keep’ pettawaccanu 
6. pena ~ penam ‘pan’ penamu 
7. kanca ~ kancam ‘plate’ kancamu 
8. manca ~ mancam cot mancamu 
9, geja ~ gejam ‘yard’ gejamu 
10. nija ~ nijam ‘truth’ nijjamu 
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Interestingly, cxamples 2 to 5 are attested more by the Naidu 
(caste) speakers than those of the other caste Salem Telugu speakers. 
Forms used by other speakers for 2 to 5 are /ceppaccunu/, 
jbudawaaram/, j/wanta ~ wata/, and /petteccunu/. In general 
nasalization in this environment is a common feature for all Salem 
Telugu dialects in lieu of their Tamil counterparts. (However 
examples 6 to 10 were not tested for Naidu Speakers as they were 
added later in support of the ongoing arguments.) 


3.5. Structural Filling 


The nasal phoneme iseems to bea development peculiar to 
Salem Telugu since it is neither present in Standard Telugu nor 
Standard Tamil. Its presence in Salem Telugu may follow suit the 
occurrence of the phonemes 4 and 6 in the phonetic environments where 
the umlauting rule fails to operate in word final positions and the 
nasalization of vowels preceeding a nasal consonant in the medial 
position. 

There are atleast three clear instances where nasalization of 
/i/ takes place in Salem Telugu. They are: 


Salem Telugu Gloss Standard Telugu 
siigiti “darkness” clikati 
itigi “to house’ intiki 
ikaa “still inkaa 


(The occurrence of nasalization in the first case is non explicable as 
its Old Telugu form is not available, and Standard Telugu does not 
show a nasal phone in this medial position). 


Here again, the first case is observed only in Naidu caste 
speech of Salem Telugu, the forms for other speakers being /ciigiti/. 
The other forms are common to the speech of all castes of Salem 
Telugus. 

3.6. Other Phonological Changes 
Apart from the major phonological changes in the inventory 
of phonemes of Salem Telugu, certain general tendencies could be 
observed which may be attributed to the influence of Tamil on 
Salem Telugu, or the retention of Old Telugu forms due to their 
phonological cognition with Tamil. They are: 
1. Intervocalic - voicing of stops and retroflexion of nasals 
and laterals. 
2. Post-nasal devoicing. 
3. Word final retroflexion. 
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Intervocalic long consonants. 
Hypercorrections. 

c/s variation. 

7. Vowel alterations. 


oS ie 


3.6.1 Intervocalic - Voicing of stops, Retroflexion of Nasals and 
Laterals 


Intervocalic voicing of stops is a frequent phenomenon in 
Salem Telugu falling in line with the Tamil situation, where inter- 
vocalic stops are voiced (or slightly spirantized) or long (i.e. length 
of the consonant is anywhere more than a single consonant and 
extends upto a geminated one and orthographically represented by 
geminated consonants). 


The voicing of intervocalic consonants are dated back to the 
transition period of Old Tamil to Middle Tamil, say 1350 A.D. 
(see Krishnamurti 1961:30). The development of such intervocalic 
voiced stops in Salem Telugu can hence be placed around this time 
frame. The aspect of voicing in Salem Telugu in contrast to Tamil 
is not regular as these forms often freely vary with the Standard 
Telugu forms, but the phenomena of voicing is prominant. 


Eg. Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 

1. endu/g/antee endu/k/antee ‘to say why’ 

2. hindi/g/untaadi hindi/k/untoondi ‘Hindi has’ 

3. mana/g/u mana/k/u ‘to us (incl.)’ 

4. mana/g/oyti mana/k/okati ‘for us (incl.)’ 
5. sadi/g/eedi cadi/w/eedi ‘to read’ 

6. cadu/g/utaamu cadu/w/utaamu ‘we (incl.) read’ 
7. koncasee/w/u koncasee/p/u ‘some time’ 

8. pusta/g/aalu pusta/k/aalu ‘books’ 

9. pusta/h/aalu pusta/k/aalu ‘books’ 


Items 5 and 6 where a —w- > -g- change takes place can be 
attributed to the free variation of these two phones intervocalically 
in the literary period (13th to 16th centuries A. D.). In item 9 the 
-k- > -h- change can be attributed to the intervocalic spirantization 
of sounds, i.e. -k- > -x- which in turn merged with the uvular 
spirant /h/. The rest of the voicing can be attributed to the radical 
consonant voicing of Telugu in lieu of intervocalic voicing of the 
Tamil stops. Items 2,5 and 6 are observed in Naidu Caste speech 
while the other items are uttered by all Salem Telugu speakers. 
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In Telugu, intervocalic retroflexion of nasals was attested as 
late as the 11th century A. D. after which it merged with /n/ in the 
intervocalic position. The form /koni/ is shown to exist in the. 
literary works between 650 and 850 A. D. by Krishnamurti (1961:41). 
Due to contact with Tamil, which retains an intervocalic /n/, Salem 
Telugu also may be retaining the same in the intervocalic position 
though Standard Telugu has lost it. Interestingly this particular 
change seems to bea distinct feature of Naidu caste speakers of 
Salem Telugu for the phenomenon is not prominent in other’s 
speech. 


E.g. Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
ceeskoo/n/iki ceeskoo/n/eeki ‘to do’ 
ma/n/am ma/n/am ‘we (incl.)’ 
nuu/n/a nuu/n/a ‘oil’ 
wee/n/a waa/n/a ‘rain’ 
maa/n/u maa/n/u ‘tree’ 
coppa/n/u ceppa/n/u ‘will not say’ 
poy/n/aanu pooyze/n/u ‘went (I person)’ 
ni/ny/a ni/nn/a ‘yesterday’ 


Intervocalically -l- > -l- in modern Telugu. But in Salem 
Telugu -]- is maintained as a free variant to -l- in this position. 
Tamil also shows -!- intervocalically and this could have influenced 
its occurrence in Salem Telugu. 


E.g. Sulem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
te/]/ugu te/l/ugu ‘Telugu language’ 
te/!/ugu te/l/ugu ‘Telugu language’ 
pustahaa/]/u pustakaa/I/u ‘books’ 
pi/]/akaa/!/u pi/1//l/a/l/u ‘children’ 
ta/l/a ta/l/a ‘head’ 
toomawa/|!/a toomawa/|/enu ‘to clean’ 
pu/!/i pu/I/i “tiger/tamarind’ 
kaa/1!/u kaa/l/u ‘leg’ 
anna/!/u anna/l1/u ‘brothers (elder)’ 


All the above forms again are distinct features of Salem Naidu 
Telugu. Retroflexion of laterals and nasals hence is a distinct 
feature of the Salem Naidu Caste Telugu. 


3.6.2 Post Nasal Devoicing 


There are atleast two cases of post nasal devoicing in Salem 
Telugu which freely vary with the expected Standard Telugu forms. 
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Post-nasal voicing is a phenomenon which started in late 14th 
century A. D. in Tamil and other Dravidian languages. As late as 
the 16th century A.D. voiceless -k— and -t- had been attested in 
in the radical syllable of literary Telugu (Krishnamurti 1961 : 32) 
The presence of voiceless stop in the radical syllable could be a 
retention of the phenomenon attested at this age supported by Tamil 
literature which shows voiceless stop in this phonological environ- 
ment of Middle Tamil. 


E.g. Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
en/t/ukantee en/d/ukantee ‘to say why’ 
wun/t/aadi wun/d/aadi ‘it is there’ 
wun/t/aaDu wun/d/aadu ‘he is there’ 


Post-nasal devoicing again is a distinct feature of Naidu caste speech 
of Salem Telugu that is not found in other’s speech. 


3.6.3 Word final Retroflexion of Nasals and Laterals 


The following forms show a retroflex consonant in the word 
final position where a non-retroflex consonant with or without a 
vowel increment (umlauting) is expected. 


Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
1. ponga/!/ ponga/1/ ‘arice prepar- 
ation (eat)’ 
2.  tamu/!/ ——— ‘Tamil’ 
3.  plipu/!/ ——— ‘people’ 
4. pa/l/ pallu ‘tooth’ 
5. bomma/!/ bomma/I/u ‘toys’ 
6. kaa/]/ kaa/1/u ‘leg’ 
7.  tebu/]/ ——— ~ -“Stalsyee 
8. pe/n/ pe/n/nu ‘pen’ 


This could be aclear case of the influence of Tamil where 
consonants /!/ and /n/ occur word finally. Item 2 is an indicator of 
the depalatalization of retroflex latent. As is the case with the 
development of other nasal and lateral phones, this change again is 
a specific feature of Naidu caste speech of Salem Talugu. 


3.6.4. Intervocalic Long Consonant 


Few forms of Salem Telugu which show intervocalic gemin- 
ation varying freely with the expected standard forms can be attri- 
buted tothe influence of Tamil. The intervocalic consonants are 
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either voiced or long (ie. more than the length of a single consonant 
extending to that of two and always represented asa geminated 
consonant orthographically) in Tamil. The same is the case with 
the following forms of Salem Telugu. 


Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
ceeree/pp/udu ceereeta/pp/adu ‘when joining’ 
pasu 'pp/u pasu/p/u ‘yellow/turmeric’ 
manamaraa/I]/u manamaraa/I/u ‘grand daughter’ 


3.6.5 Hypercorrections 


Hypercorrections in the initial position by voicing the 
voiceless consonants of Standard Telugu by Salem Telugu 
Speakers isan indication of the influence of voicing phenomenon 
that came into operation for Tamil in the late 18th century A. D. 
Both borrowed and native items show such hypercorrections. 


Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
/b/uuja [p/ooja ‘ritual’ 
/n/uuna /n/uuna ‘oil’ 
/b/eddadi /p/eddadi ‘big’ 
[b/edda /p/edda ‘big’ 
/g/uujaa /k/uujaa ‘water pot’ 
/b/uuri /p/uuri ‘dish (eat)’ 


3.6.6 c/s Variation 


Presence of c/s variation proves the diaphonic relationship 
between these two phones though /s/ has developed as an independent 
phoneme. Non-standard Telugu maintains a diaphonic variation 
whereas Standard Telugu retains /c/ alone. InSalem Telugu the 
phoneme /c/ is a feature of Brahmin, Vysya, and few other castes, 
whereas /s ~ c/ variation is a marked feature of the Naidu caste 
speakers, the prominence being on /s/. Interestingly, the forms 
with an /s/ variant are standard in Tamil while those witha /c/ are 
non-standard. 


Salem Telugu +» Standard Telugu Gloss 
Naidu Non- Naidu 

/s/eeseedi /c/eeseedi /c/eeseedi ‘doing’ 
/sleeskeedaaniki /c/eesguneedaanigi /c/eeskuneeki ‘for doing’ 
/s/eestaamu /c/eestumu /c/eestaamu ‘will do’ 
/s/eppocct /c/eppoccu /c/eppawaccu ‘can say’ 
/s/eppeeree /c/eppeeree /c/eptaaree ‘saying’ 
/s/optaamu /c/eptumu /c/eptaamu ‘we say’ 


/s/optunaa /c/eptunaa /c/eptunaa ‘shall I say’ 
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/s/oppamu /cleppamu /c/eppamu ‘will not say’ 
/s/oppulu /cloppulu /cleppalu ‘slippers’ 
/sleyyamu /cleyyamu /cleyyamu ‘will not do’ 
/s/adigeedi /c/adiweedi /cladiweedi ‘reading’ 
/s/uustaamu /c/uustumu /cfuustaamu ‘we shall see’ 
/s/aalaa — /claalaa ‘many’ 
/s}ombu /c/ombu /c/ombu ‘vessel’ 

Is/ iigiti [cfiigiti [cliikati ‘darkness’ 


3.6.7. Vowel Alterations 


Three types of variations in vowels are attested in Salem 
Telugu, namely - vowel heightening, lowering, and backing. 


Salem Telugu Standard Telugu Gloss 
Heightening 

b/e/yta b/a/yta ‘out side’ 

/2/nduru /a/ndaru ‘all’ 

bud/i/waaram bud/a/waaram ‘Wednesday’ 

w/ee/na w/aa/na ‘rain’ 

w/o/dina w/a/dina ‘sister-in-law’ 
Lowering 

w/a/nkaay w/o/nkaay ‘brinjal’ 
Backing 

s/o/ptaamu c/e/ptaamu ‘will say’ 

s/o/ptunaa c/e/ptunaa ‘shall I say’ 

c/o/ppanu c/e/ppanu ‘I will not say’ 

s/o/ppamu c/e/ppamu ‘we will not say’ 


4, Observations 


Phonological analysis of Salem Telugu brings forth the 
following observations : 


1. The phonological patterns (phonemic inventory) of displaced 
speakers in a minority language situation readjust with the 
local dominant language’s phonemic inventory resulting in a 
single workable inventory, retaining the identities of both these 
languages. 


2. The social distinctions such as caste, education, etc. seem to 
contribute to the phonological changes. Analysis of Salem 
Telugu data establishes the presence of caste distinctions in a 
multilingual situation. The changes attested in the nasal and 
lateral phones of Salem Telugu are a distinct feature of Naidu 
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caste speech. Similarly, the c/s variation is a characterestic 
feature of Salem Naidu Telugu. Non-development of aspirated 
stops could be contributed to the lack of social contact (like 
marital relationship), and fermal/informal education in 
Telugu. 


3. Presence of /f/ in the Salem Telugu inventory of phonemes shows 
the influence of English on the inventory of Salem Telugu which 
isin a multilingual language contact situation. Similarly the 
presence of certain other vowels and consonants also prove the 
influence of other languages on Salem Telugu. 


4. Limitations to the influence of a dominant language, say Tamil 
in case of Salem Telugu, could be seen in the rationality of 
acceptance or rejection of different phonemes of the dominant 
language in its own phonological inventory. 


5. Effects of historical contact can be seen inthe retention of 
certain phonemes since the time of migration. The precise 
date of migration of Salem Telugu speakers not being available, 
historic interpretation of the language data helps show that 
these are retentions rather than later developments. 


6. Thec/s variation observed presently in Salem Telugu in spite 
of the development of /s/ as an independent phoneme is a pointer 
to an earlier conflict between these two phones which is yet to 
be firmly established. The phones c and s being Standard forms 
of Telugu and respectively cowld be the cause of this 
conflict. 


7. Structural filling of phones, ie.i in Salem Telugu confirm the 
phenomenon of over differentiation operative in languages in 
contact (cf. Weinreich, 1953 : 18). 


NOTE 


The present version is the revised form of a paper originally 
titled ‘PHONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NON-NATIVE 
TELUGU: A CASE STUDY OF SALEM TELUGU’ and presented 
to the XV All India Conference of Linguists, September 5-7, 1986 at 
Madurai, India. I am _ greatful to Dr. E. Annamalai, Dr. 
B. Ramakrishna Reddy, Dr. K. Nagamma Reddy, Dr. M. Jayakumar, 
and Dr. A.P. Andrewskutty for their valuable suggestions and 
discussions which helped revise the paper to its present form. 
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ON THE RESTRICTIVE RELATIVE 
CONSTRUCTIONS IN ORIYA* 


B. N. Patnaik 
I. I. T., Kanpur 


The main aim of this paper is to propose a derivation of the 
restrictive relative constructions in Oriya. The paper is divided into 
two parts. In the first, an attempt is made to distinguish between 
(i) the restrictive and the non-restrictive relative clauses, between (ii) 
the participial relative clause and a certain type of noun phrase 
complement construction with which it has some surface similarities, 
and between (iii) the non-participial relative clause anda type of 
conditional construction which again resembles it. Although the 
paper is primarily ‘concerned with the derivation of restrictive 
relative constructions, these pieces of information may not be out of 
place here in view of the fact that there is no published work on 
Oriya syntax that provides these basic facts. The second part of the 
paper is devoted to the derivation of the participial relative and the 
non-participial relative constructions both. For the purposes of the 
present study the so-called classical theory has been used. 


Given below are three types of constructions in Oriya which 
have some surface similarities: in each case there is an embedded 
clause with the morpheme J - which heads a full clausal construction. 


(1) jou pila neli jama pindhichi, 
which boy blue shirt has put on 
Se klas re phast _heichi 


he class CM first has been 
(The boy wearing a blue shirt has stood first in his class) 


*This paper is a substantially revised version of Appendix I of Patnaik 
(1976). I wish to thank Professor M. V. Nadkarni for his comments on the 
ear ier draft of the paper and Dr. K. Geetha for her comments on the presen? 
one. The pape has benefitted from these comments. 
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(2) mo sabasana bDbhauni, jie dilli_ re 
my youngest sister, who Delhi CM 


achi, kali mote dekhiba ku _ asuchi 
iS tomorrow me to see CM is coming 
(My youngest sister, who is in Deihi, is coming to see me 
tomorrow. ) 
(3) jou pila  sakalu uthiba, se 
which boy in the morning wiil arise, he 
surjyodaya dekhi pariba 
Sunrise see can 


(The boy who gets up in the morning can see the Sunrise.) 


The embedded clause in each of the above is underlined. Despite 
the formal similarities between these clauses, these are really 
different constructions. The embedded clause in (1) is an instance of 
a restrictive relative clause, in (2), of a non-restrictive relative 
clause, and in (3), of a conditional clause. 


A restrictive and a non-restrictive relative clause differ from 
each other in at least four ways: 


(a) use of the ‘‘correlative’’. 


The restrictive relative clauses contain the correlative whereas 
the non-restrictive relative clauses do not. Consider the following 
sentences each of which contains the correlative element which has 
been underlined. ; 

(la) jou pila neli jama pindhichi, sei pila 

klas re phast heichi 
(The boy wearing a blue shirt has stood first in his class.» 


(2a) *Se mo saba sana bhauni, jie dilli re 
achi, Kali mote dekhiba ku _asuchi. 
The grammatical version of (2a) is (2) in which there is no 
occurrence of the correlative element. Now if the correlative 
element is deleted in (la), an ungrammatical string is generated. 
(1b) *jou pila neli jama pindhichi, pila 
klas re phast heichi. 


Thus one finds that the restrictive relative clause must 


contain the correlative element whereas the non-restrictive relative 
must not. 


(b) retention of the identical NP’s in the surface structure: | 


As will be shown later, it is clear that there is a repeated 
occurrence of the head noun in the underlying structure of the relative 
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clauses. The possibility of retaining both the identical NP’s in the 
surface structure distinguishes the restrictive relative clause from its 
non-restrictive counterpart. Compare (la) in which the identical 
NP’s are retained in the surface structure with (2b) which also 
retain the identical NP’s in the surface structure. 


(2b)*mo sabasana_ bhauni, jou mo_ sabasana bhauni 
dilli re achi, kali mote dekhibaku asuchi 


The grammatical version of (2b) is (2) in which only one of the two 
identical NP’s has been retained.’ 


(c) possibility of occurrence of the relative clause in the 
sentence — final position: 


The rule ‘‘Extraposition from NP’’, which moves the relative 
clause to the sentence — final position, can apply only if the relative 
clause is restrictive. Application of this rule to the non-restrictive 
relative clause yields an ungrammatical string. The following de- 
monstrate this. 


(lc) se (sei pila) klas re phast Pheicni, jie 
neli jama_pinchichi 


(2c)* mo sabasana bhauni’ kali mote dekhibaku 
asuchi, jie dilli re achi 


‘There is however one kind of non-restrictive relative construction in 
Oriya in which occurrence of both the identical NP’s is possible. Among the 
generative linguists who have worked on Indian languages it was probably 
M. V. Nadkarni who first noticed this construction in Konkani (see Nadkarni 
(1970) ). An example of this construction in Oriya is given below: 


(i) jeu bisnu pruthibi ku rakshya karanti 
REL Vishnu world to protects 
sei bisnu puni taku dhwansa_ karanti 
CORL Vishnu again _ it to destroys. 


(Lord Vishnu who protects the universe also destroys it.) 


Normally non-restrictive relatives do not have this form. Notice that the 
sentence (2d) in the text which has the same fom as (i) is ungrammatical. 
Sentences like (i) resemble restrictive relatives in form but do not have the 
restrictive relative interpretation; bisnu in (i) has unique reference. Non- 
restrictive relatives, as pointed out by Nadkarni, can take this form when 
semantic contrast is expressed between the material in the embedded clause and 
that in the main clause. Such sentences can be uttered, and usually are, in an 
elevated tone whereas ordinary restrictive relatives and mnon-restrictive 


relatives cannot be (except in joke). 
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(d) possibility of occurrence of the relative clause on either 
side of its head: 


A restrictive relative clause can occur on either side of its 
head; a non-restrictive relative, however, can occur only on the 
right of its head. 

Notice that the relative clause in (1) occurs to the immediate 
left of the head word se which is the pronominal form of sei pila 
(see (la)). It is argued later that se (or sei), which is generally 
regarded as the correlative morpheme, is really the pronominal form 
of the NP which the relative clause modifies. Now the embedded 
relative in (1) can occur to the immediate right of the head as in (1d) 
below. Needless to mention, (1d) is a stylistic variant of (1). 


(1d) sei pila, jie neli jama pinchichi, klas re phast heichi 
Thus (1) and (1d) show that a restrictive relative clause can occur on 
the left or the right of the head. 

Consider (2) now. In (2) the relative clause, which is non- 
restrictive is on the right side of the head. If it occurs to the left of 
the head, an ungrammatical string (2d) is generated. 


(2d)* jou mo sabasana bhauni dilli re achi, se kali mote 
dekhibaku asuchi 


Thus the possibility of occurrence on either side of the head disting- 
uishes between the restrictive and the non-restrictive relative clauses. 


Turning now to (3), one can show that despite some formal 
similarities between (3) on the one hand and (1) and (2) on the other 
as pointed out earlier, (3) is really a very different construction. 
Whereas the embedded clauses in (1) and (2) are relative clauses, the 
one in (3) is a conditional clause. 


It must be noted that (3) has a conditional paraphrase which 
(1) and (2) donot have. The following data show this. 


(le)* jadi kou pila neli jama_ pindhichi, 


if some boy 
tebe: sé... klas te. “phast heichi 
then 


(Ifa boy is wearing a blue shirt, then that boy has 
stood first in the class.) | 


(2e)* jadi mo sabasana  bhauni dilli re  achi, 


tebe se mote kali dekhibaku asuchi 
then 


(If my youngest sister is in Delhi, then she is coming to 
see me tomorrow.) 
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(3a) jadi kou pila sakalu uthiba, tebe Se 
if some boy then 
surjyodaya dekhi__ pariba 
(If a boy gets up in the morning, he can see the sunrise.) 


Furthermore, (1) and (2) entail (1’) and (2°) respectively 
which express the propositions in the embedded clauses of these 
sentences. (3’) does not express the proposition of the embedded 
clause in (3); that is, (3) does not entail (3’). 


(1’) pila neli jama pinchichi 
(The boy has put on a blue shirt.) 


(2’) mo sabasana bhauni dilli re achi 
(My youngest sister is in Delhi) 


(3’) pila saka lu uthiba 
(The boy will get up in the morning.) 


All these show that the embedded clause in (3) is not really 
Of the same type as the one in (1) and in (2). Earlier it was demon- 
Strated that the embedded clause in (1) is different from the one in 
(2), it being a restrictive relative clause in case of the former and a 
non-restrictive relative clause in cate of the latter. Since the paper is 
concerned with the restrictive relative clauses alone, the non-restri- 
ctive relatives and the conditional construction will not figure in the 
subsequent discussion. 


Of the two kinds of restrictive relatives that Oriya has, only 
one has figured in the discussion so far: the non-participial one 
represented in (1). The embedded clause in (4), which is italicized 
is an instance of a participial restrictive relative. 


(4) neli jama __ pindhithiba pila klas re phast heichi 
put on + REL PART 
(The boy wearing a blue shirt has stood first in his 
class. (1) = (4) ) 


Compare (1) and (4) which are synonymous. The relative clause 
in the former is tensed, and is headed by the relative morpheme 
J- whereas the relative clause in the latter is not tensed and no 
relative element heads it - only its verb has been participialized. Yet 
another difference between the sentences containing non-participial 
and participial restrictive relatives is the following: whereas both 
the identical NP’s can optionally be retained in the former as in 
(la), it is not possible to do so in the latter. Consider (4a) in which 
the relevant NP’s have been retained: 
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(4a)* pila neli jama pindhithiba pila klas re phast heichi 
Comparison between (4) and (4a) shows that a sentence containing 
a participial restrictive relative cannot retain both the identical NP’s. 
It is to be noted further that the NP that cannot be retained is the 
one that belongs to the relative clause. In the case of sentences 
containing a non-participial restrictive relative, however, both the 
identical NP’s can be retained as in (la), or any one can be 
retained — in (1), the NP in the embedded relative and in the bracketed 
option of (1c), the NP in the main clause have been retained — or 
neither may be retained ( (lc) — the non-bracketed option). Not 
only the first but also the last of the three options given above is 
not available to the sentences with embedded participial restrictive 
relatives. Consider (4b) in which neither of the identical NP’s has 
been retained. 


(4b)* neli jama pindhithiba klas re phast heichi 
Thus we find that there are a series of differences between the 
non-participial and the participial restrictive relatives. 


Before turning to the derivation of the restrictive relative 
clauses, it may be worthwhile to distinguish between the participial 
relative and a certain type of complement construction in the 
language which look alike. Consider (5) and (6) below in which the 
embedded clauses have been italicized. 


<5) rama bilat jaithiba khabar mu_ sunichi 
Ram England go+INF. PART news I have heard 
(I have heard the news of Ram’s having gone to England. ) 


(6) rama hari ku deithiba khabar mu_ sunichi 
Ram Hari PP give + news I have heard 
REL. PART 
(I have heard the news which Ram has given to Hari.) 


Some formal similarity between the embedded clauses gives 
the erroneous impression that these are identical constructions. If 
deithiba in (6) contains the relative participle, there is no obvious 
reason why the same cannot be claimed about jaithiba in (5). And 
if the embedded clause in (6) modifies the head noun khabar, there 
is again no obvious reason why the same cannot be said about the 
embedded clause in (5). 


The italicized clauses in the above are of course two distinct 
constructions, which is shown below. The embedded clause in (6) is 
the familiar participial restrictive relative whereas the one in (5) is 
not. That the clauses under reference are distinct can be seen from 
the following: 
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(a) A participial relative construction has a non-participial 
relative paraphrase. Notice that (6) has such a paraphrase in 
(6a) whereas (5) does not have a corresponding paraphrase in (5a). 


(Sa)* jou khabar rama bilat jaichi taha mu _ sunichi 
(I have heard the news which Ram has gone to England.) 


(6a) jou khabar rama hariku deichi taha mu __ sunichi 
(I have heard the news which Ram has given to Hari.) 


(b) In order that the relative clause formation rules apply, 
there must be a renveated occurrence of the head nounin the embedded 
sentence in the underlying structure, as will be shown in the second 
part of the paper. Inthe underlying structure of (5) there is no 
NP in the embedded clause which is identical with the head noun 
khabar in the main clause whereas there is one such in the embedded 
sentence in (6). 


The following underlie (5). 
(Sb) mu _ khabar sunichi (I have heard the news) - main clause 


(5c) rama bilat jaichi (Ram has gone to England.) - embedded 
clause 
The following underlie (6). 


(6b) mu khabar sunichi (I have heard the news.) - main clause 


(6c) rama hariku khabar deichi (Ram has given the news to 
Hari.) - embedded clause 


Notice that there is no occurrence of khabar in (5c) whereas there 
is in (6c). 

(c) It is well-known that only constituents of the same type 
can be conjoined. Two participial relatives can be conjoined, so 
can two complement clauses, as evident from the following: 


(7) rama bilat jaithiba o syam_ bilat ru 
and Shyam from 
pherithiba khabar mu  sunichi 
return + INF. PART 
(I have heard the news of Ram’s having gone to England 
and Shyam’s having returned from England.) 
(8) rama hari ku deithiba o syam hari tharu 
and Shyam from 
sunithiba khabar mu _ sunichi 
hear + REIL PART 
(I have heard the news that Ram gave to Hari and Shyam 
heard from Hari.) 
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In (7) two complement clauses have been conjoined and in (8), two 
relative clauses, yielding grammatical sentences. Now if the embedded 
clauses in (5) and (6) belong to the same type, then it should be 
possible to conjoin them and get a grammatical structure. (9) is 
such a sentence. 
(9)* rama hariku deithiba o rama _ bilat 

jaithiba khabar mu _ sunichi 

(I have heard the news that Ram has given to Hari and 

that Ram has gone to England). 


But (9) is ungrammatical. This shows that the embedded clauses 
under reference do not belong to the same type. 


I 


This part of the paper is concerned with the derivation of 
the restrictive relative constructions in Oriya, both the participial 
type and the non-participial type. Itis argued that the following 
PS rule occurs in the grammar of Oriya. 


(10) NP-~S NP 
It is argued further that the following transformational rules, both 
obligatory, are needed for the derivation of the participial relative 
construction. 

(11) Relative Participle (REL PART) Placement 

(12) Identical NP Deletion, 
whereas for the derivation of the non-participial relative construction, 
three different transformational rules are needed which. are as 
follows: 

(13) Relative Morpheme Placement 

(14) Definitizer Placement 

(15) Pronominalization, 
Whereas (13) and (14) are obligatory, (15) is optional. 

Consider first the PS rule (10). It makes two claims: 


(i) the relative clause and its head are dominated by the NP- 
node in the underlying structure, and 


(ii) the embedded relative clause occurs to the left of its 
head in the underlying structure. 


In order to defend the first claim it must be shown that the 
relative clause and its head behave like an NP. If the [S NP] 
constituent under reference behaves like an NP, it must originate 
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as an NP, otherwise grammar must contain structure- building rules. 
But then there is the well-known prohibition against structure- 
building rules. Therefore the claim that [S NP] behaves like an NP 
amounts to the claim (i) above. 


The following show that the constituent [S NP] is an NP: 
(a) it functions as subject, object, etc. exactly like an NP. 


Consider (1) and (4), the former containing a non-participial 
restrictive relative and the latter, its participial counterpart. In 
each, the constituent under discussion functions as subject. In the 
imperative sentences (16) and (17) below it functions as the object of 
the verb daka (call). 

(16) jou pila neli jama pindhichi taku daka 

to him call 
(Call the boy wearing a blue shirt.) 
(17) neli jama pindhithiba pila ku daka 
boy to 
(Call the boy wearing a blue shirt. (= 16) ) 
(b) it subjectivizes in the passive construction like an NP. 


(18) and (19) are active constructions and (18a) and (19a) are 
the corresponding passives. The constituent under discussion functions 
as object in the active structures and is subjectivized in the passives. 


(18) sikshyaka mane jou pilati neli jama 
teacher + PL 
pindhichi taku prasansa_ kale 
praise did 
(The teachers praised the boy wearing the blue shirt.) 
(19) sikshyaka mane neli jama pindhithiba pilaku 
prasansa kale. 
( (18) = (19) ). 
(18a) sikshyaka mananka dwara jou pilati neli jama 
by the teachers 
pindhichi se prasansita hela 
(The boy who is wearing a blue shirt was praised by the 
teachers.) 
(19a) sikshyaka manankadwara neli jama pindhithiba 
pilati prasansita hela 
( (18a) = (19a) ). 
(c) the given constituent pronominalizes like NP’s. 
Consider the following : 
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(20) et pila neli jama pindhichi se 
neli jama pindhithiba pila 
klas re phast heichi. se bruti paiba 
He scholarship will get. 


(The boy wearing a blue shirt has stood first in the 
class. He will get a scholarship.) 


The pronoun se in the above substitutes the fully explicit constituent 
in the brackets. 


(d) Finally, it takes postpositions as do NP’s. 
Consider the following sentences : 


(21) joy pila neli jama pindhichi ta tharu_ gotie 
him from one 
bahi ana 
book bring 
(Bring a book from the boy who has stood first in the 
class. } 


(22) neli jama pindhithiba pila tharu gotie bahi ana. 
( (21) = (22) ). 


In the above, the constituent [S NP] takes the post position tharu 
In (18) and (19) the same constituent takes the post position ku. In 
doing so, it demonstrates NP behaviour. 


The above four arguments show that [S NP] is indeed an 
NP. This validates the first claim of (10): the claim (i) above. 


Turning now to the question of the position of the relative 
clause with respect to its head in the underlying structure, one finds 
that in the surface structure, the non-participial relative can occur 
to the immediate left asin (1), to the immediate right as in (id), 
and to the right, although not the immediate right, as in (1c), of 
its head and the participial relative, to the immediate left of its 
head asin (4). The participial relative cannot occur in any other 
position as the following piece of data shows: . 


(23) rama anithiba angur bada khata 
Ram bring + REL PART grape very sour 


(The grapes brought by Ram are sour.) 
(23a)* angur bada khata rama anithiba 
In (23a) the clause occurs to the immediate right of its head, and in 


(23b), to the right of the head with the main clause VP intervening. 
Both these sentences are ungrammatical. 
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The surface structure facts noted above show that if (10) is 
included in the gtammar, an optional rule of movement of the 
relative clause will be required but if a competing rule (10a) 
is included. 


(10a) NP — NP § 


a rule will be required which must obligatorily move the participial 
relative and optionally move the non-participial relative to the left. 
Such a rule is undesirable, being inelegant. In order to avoid this 
complication, the rule can be split in two, one, obligatory, applying 
to the participial relative, and the other, optional, applying to 
the non-participial one. But then if (10) is chosen only one move- 
ment rule will be required. Thus the principle of economy would 
dictate the choice of (10) over (10a), even if one does not take into 
consideration the fact that clause movement out of NP to the post 
matrix VP position - in other words, movement of the clause to the 
right of its head - is independently required in the grammar. 


With (10) in the PS component of the grammar, the trans- 
formational rules (11) and (12) are needed, as mentioned earlier, to 
generate the participial relatives. Details of the derivation are as 
follows. 


Consider (4) which contains a participial relative. The under- 
lying representation is (4i). 


(4i) Ss 
| | 
NP VP 
mek el ia 
| | | 
S NP; klas re phast heichi 
| pila 
| 
NP; VP PERF 
pila be ae eee 
neli jama pindh 


(4i) satisfies all the requirements of the deep structure representation, 
but one need not discuss details concerning it here. One point must 
however be made - that repeated occurrence of pilain the configur- 
ation is indeed necessary. Pila in the embedded S satisfies the 
selectional restrictions of the verb pindh (wear) - the root form of 
pindhiba (to wear) - and pila in the matrix S satisfies the selectional 
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restrictions of the complex verb phast heba (become first = stand 
first). 
With the constituent [S NP] in the deep structure, relative 
NP 


clause formation rules, different for the participial and the non- 
participial relatives, must apply. In order that the participial 
relative clause is derived, Rule (11), namely Relative Participle 
Placement must apply to (4i). it attaches the relative participle a to 
the main verb or the perfective or the progressive morpheme where 
present, subsequent to which Rule (12) - Identical NP Deletion - 
applies, deleting the identical NP in the embedded clause?. 
Application of (11) to (4i) yields. 

(4ii) pila neli jama pindhithiba pila..., 
and subsequent application of (12) yields 

(4) neli jama pindhithiba pila klas re phast heichi 


Turning now to the derivation of the non-participial relatives, 
it must be mentioned at the outset that the derivation proposed here 
significantly differ from the generally accepted derivation of this 
construction in Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, etc. which can certainly 
be extended to Oriya, another Indo-Aryan language. This derivation 
makes use of the following rules: 


(24) Relative - Correlative placement (obligatory) 
(25) Identical NP Deletion (optional) 


These rules are not required in the derivation proposed in this 
paper. Instead the rules required are (i3), (14) and (15). The 
following discussion spells out the details of the proposed derivation 
and shows why it should be preferred to the generally aecepted one. 


Consider some details of the latter proposal. Colin 
Masica’s (1972, pp. 198-200) discussion of the same can be safely 
regarded as representative. In an informal way he (p. 198) proposes 
the following derivation of the restrictive relative construction in 


Indo-Aryan languages with specific reference to Hindi, Bengali and 
Gujarati: 


In place of the two rules postulated here, Nadkarni (ibid, p. 53) postulates 
one rule which he calls “‘participial Relative Transformation’? when he 
derives the participial relatives in Kannada. Hisrule has the same structural 
effect as that of the two rules proposed here. Apart from the consideration 
that a single transformational rule must not perform more than one elementary 
function - notice that Nadkarni’s rule both inserts an element and deletesa 
constituent -, it must not be preferred to atwo-rule system for the following 
reason: Identical NP deletion is a general syntactic phenomenon and it 
should not be shown as a partial consequence of any one rule. 
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The typical INDO-ARYAN construction is the correlative 
construction. The sentence to be relativized is inserted to the left 
of the main sentence. The relative pronoun — adjective which 
begins with J-(...) is then,attached to the left of the relativized 
noun, while the correlative pronoun — adjective, which is usually 
the same as the remote demonstrative is simultaneously attached 
to the left of its counterpart inthe main sentence. Both the 
relative and the correlative assume whichever features of gender, 
namber and case in their respective nouns they are capable of 
Showing... Then something odd happens. The noun remains 
in the relative clause, but is deleted from the main Clause, leaving 
the correlative dummy to represent it. | 


Masica (pp. 199-200) proposes a very different derivation 
for the restrictive relative construction in which the relative clause 


immediately follows the head noun asin (1d) which is repeated 
below: 


(1d) Sei pila, jie neli jama pindhichi, klas re phast heichi 
The derivation suggested by him is as follows: 


..-Indo-Aryan also has a relative transformation of the 
‘Indo-European’ type...with the sentence to be relativized to the 
right of the counterpart noun in the main sentence, or even to 
the right of the sentence itself. The relativizing-element J - is 
attached to the left of the relativized sentence and the demon- 
Strative element to the left of the counterpart noun. This time its 
role is that of definitizer. (Here werun into complex questions of 
relativization vs. definitivization, which elude solution at the 
moment.) The relativized noun is then deleted, transferring its 
case - marker to the J-element at the beginning of its clause. 


Although the non-restrictive construction is not the concern 
of the paper, it is worthwhile to cite an observation of 
Masica’s in this regard (p. 200) for the light it sheds on the 
restrictive relative construction. From their restrictive counterparts 


...non-restrictive relative clauses differ in one important 
respect : the correlative element is not introduced before the main 
‘noun. (When such: an element is introduced the clause becomes 
restrictive - THE Mr. Sen who...). 


Three points in Masica’s analysis deserve attention: (a) 
relative-correlative placement, (b) absence of the identical noun 
phrase in the main clause because of deletion, and (c) the necessity 
for proposing two distinct derivations for the so-called “‘Indo-Aryan 
and ‘‘Indo-European”’ relative clauses. 
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In terms of Masica’s relative-correlative placement, it is 
difficult to explain (i) why there is no correlative placement in 
the non-restrictive relative clauses, (ii) why there is the need for 
correlative placement in the restrictive relative constructions alone, 
and (iii) why, in one of the ‘stylistic variations of the restrictive 
relative construction, which he calls the ‘‘Indo-European” type of 
restrictive relative, the so-called correlative acts as the definitizer. 


As Masica himself observes, deletion of the identical NP in 
the main clause is an odd phenomenon. It is odd because deletion 
under identity in structures containing embedded clauses involves 
deletion of the identical NP in the embedded clause, not in the main 
clause. In order, then, to deal with the deletion under reference, a 
special rule must be postulated in the grammar, a clearly undesirable 
consequence. Apart from that, the deletion hypothesis cannot 
explain why deletion must never apply in the following: 


(26) cha jou karana ru. ghate taha madhya sei 
this REL cause from happens that also COR 
karana ru_ ghate 
cause from happens 


(The reason why this happens is the reason why that also 
happens ) 


Application of deletion would give rise to the ungrammatical (26a) : 


(26a)* eha jou karana ru ghata taha madhya sei ru ghate 
It is odd because deletion under identity in structures containing 
embedded clauses involves deletion of the identical NP in the 
main clause. In order, then, to deal with the deletion under 
reference, a special rule must be postulated in the grammar, a 
clearly undesirable consequence. 


(26) is not the only instance of sentences that resist deletion. 
Consider. 


(27) se jou diga ru asithila se diga ku 
he REL direction from came COR direction to 
pheri gala 
returned 


(He went back in that direction from which he had come.) 


(28) jete bele andhara hue sete bele aima 
REL time darkness becomes COR time grandmother 
kahani kahiba ku arambha kari die 
story to tell begins 
(When darkness descends, grandmother starts telling 
stories). 
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(27a)* jou diga ru se ithi 

Be ee te . asithila se ku pherigala 
~ andhara hue sete aima_ kahani 
ahiba ku arambha kari die 


UE tic ss costae wee Taso aan sat ts 
ue ’ if both the Indo-Aryan and _ the 
ai aseeilaet cannot be derived from the same underlying 
se nd with the help of almost the same rules — “‘almost”’ 
oo .. Moe of the latter a tule of movement will be mecled. 
ee ae: the relative clause across its head, but not 
eee itself , unlike Extraposition from NP. The 
: s can be schematically represented as follows: 


(29) Extraposition from NP 


NP 


9 Yona 


An example of a relative clause having undergone this movement 


is (1c). 
(30) The rule under reference 
NP 
a cooeeee 
| 
S NP { 


an example of a relative clause that has 
undergone the movement under reference. Thus it does not seem to 
be necessary to have two distinct derivations for the Indo-Aryan and 
the Indo-European types of restrictive relatives. 

Masica, of course, felt the necessity of distinct derivations 


because of the function he thought the correlative was performing 
in the two types of relatives. In the Indo-European type, in 
his view, the function is one of definitization whereas in the Indo- 


Aryan type it is not so. 
Even if it were correct, 


derivation. There is no reason W 
tation cannot take care of the suppose 


correlative. 


(id) provides 


it would still not call for a distinct 
hy a rule of semantic interpre- 
dly different roles of the 
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Some limitations of Masica’s analysis have been pointed out 
above. Recall that his analysis has been chosen for discussion in 
the first place because it can be treated as representative of the 
generally accepted derivations of the restrictive relative constructions 
in the Indo-Aryan languages. Below a derivation of the same is 
proposed that overcomes the difficulties of Masica’s analysis. It 
makes use of the rules (13) —(15) repeated below: 


(13) Relative Morpheme Placement 


(14) Definitizer Placement 
(15) Pronominalization® 


Recall the underlying representation (4i). Relative Morpheme 
placement places the relative J- to the left of the identical NP in the 
embedded clause yielding a structure of the following form: 


NP 


—-nh-— 
Zz 
~ 


NP VP AUX 
Lee 
| | 
J- NPi 
Now the correlative is simply a definitizer. In the underlying 
representation the head of the relative clause is indefinite. What 
the restrictive relative clause does is definitize it. Herein lies the 
essential difference between the restrictive relative clause and the 
non-restrictive one with respect to their function. Asis well-known, 
the former, by restricting the scope of reference, definitizes the 
head whereas the latter provides additional information about the 
head, the purpose of which is not to definitize the head since it is 
not necessary. In the restrictive relative construction the crucial 
step in the process of definitization involves the insertion of the 
(distant) demonstrative se in Oriya which is always definite. In- 
sertion of se yields the following configuration. 


3K. V. Subba Rao is probably the first generative linguist to derive the 
so-called indo-Aryan restrictive relative construction in Hindi via, among 
other rules, Pronominalization. Yamuna Kachru, however, has criticized 
what shecalled the “‘pronominalization hypothesis” in Kachru (1978). The 
arguments presented here in favour of the pronominalization approach go 
beyond those given in Subba Rao (1974). eK 
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Under this approach the problems noted above with respect 
to Masica’s relative- correlative placement do not arise. There is 
no correlative in the non-restrictive relative clause because there is 
no need for definitizing the head which is already definite. The 
restrictive relative clause makes use of the so-called correlative 
because its head needs to be definitized. The problem of how to 
explain the “‘definitizing’’ role of the correlative in the Indo-European 
type of relative clause alone simply does not arise because the 
so-called correlative is indeed a ‘‘definitizer’’. 


Now if the correlative is a definitizer, then Relative - Correl- 
ative Placement cannot bea single rule. Definitization is a general 
Syntactic process in the language. If itis shown asa result of 
Relative-Correlative Placement, then it would appear that it isa 
construction-specific phenomenon. But it isnof,as the following 
piece of data show: 


(31)* mu_ gotie loka ku_ kali rasta re dekhithili; 
i 


I one man to yesterday street on saw 
gotie loka _ choteikari caluthila 
i 


one man  limpingly was walking 


(I saw a man in the street yesterday ; a man was limping). 


(31a) mu _ gotie lokaku kali rastare dekhithili ; 
sei loka _ choteikari caluthila 


(I saw a man in the street yesterday ; the man was limping) 


The first occurrence of gotie Joka in (31) is indefinite whereas the 
second is not. This is captured in the grammar by definitizing the 
latter. As in the restrictive relative construction, here also the 
demonstrative se(i) is attached to the relevant NP in order to defini- 
tize it. Again, asin the non-restrictive relative construction, where 
all the occurrences of the NP are definite, insertion of se is ruled out, 


Consider the following: 
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(32)* mu_ sitaku rastare kali dekhithili; sita 
i i 


to Sita Sita 
choteikari caluthila 
(I saw Sita in the street yesterday; Sita was limping) 


(32a)* mu sitaku  rastare kali dekhithili; sei sita 
choteikari caluthila 


(I saw Sita in the street yesterday; the Sita was limping.) 
In sum, definitization is not a construction — specific phenomenon 
and as such, cannot be related to any single construction-specific rule 
such as Relative-Correlative Placement. It is best dealt with as the 
consequence of a distinct rule. Following this line of argument, 
the paper proposes that the rule (14) namely Definitizer Placement, 
be added to the grammar of Oriya. 


Before leaving the issue of the correlative, there ts one 
point about it that one might mention. It has been traditionally 
held that there isa relation of dependency that holds between the 
relative and the correlative elements. A transformational rule like 
Relative- Correlative Placement expresses this view. How does the 
analysis suggested in the paper deal with this relationship? This is 
a question to which we will return later. 


With respect to the non-occurrence of the identical NP in 
the main clause, the problems with the deletion analysis have already 
been pointed out. Belowit is argued that the given fact can be 
best accounted for in terms of pronominalization. 


Consider the relevant piece of data. 


(1) jou pila neli jama pindhichi se klas re phast 
heichi 
(id) sei pila, jie neli jama pindhichi, klas_ re phast 
heichi. 
(1g) jie neli jama pindhichi sei pila klas re phast heichi 
(1h) jie neli jama pindhichi sie klasre phast heichi 
(The boy wearing a blue shirt has stood first in the class. 
1=1d=]g=1h). 
Consider (Id) and (1g) first. (1d) is the result of the relative 
clause movement yielding the structure (30). These sentences pose 
no problems for the deletion analysis since in each case the identical 
NP in the embedded clause has been deleted. (1) is the problem 
sentence since it is in this sentence that the NP in the main clause 
has been deleted. The new sentence (1h) is yet another problem 
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sentence for the deletion approach in which both the identical NP’s 
have been deleted. Assuming that the NP in the embedded clause 
has been deleted under identity with the relevant NP in the main 
clause, how is the NP in the main clause deleted ? Conversely, assuming 
with Masica, that some ‘“‘odd’’ deletion rule deletes the identical NP 
in the main clause, how is the relevant NP in the embedded clause 
gets deleted? 


Turning now to the pronominalization — based analysis of the 
above data, one finds that apart from (1h), the rest are satisfactorily 
accounted for. Oriya has both forward and backward pronominali- 
zation. An example of each is given below. Forward pronominali- 
zation yields (33b). 


(33) ‘rama ra ma rama ku dilli nei jiba 
i i 


Ram POSS mother Ram to Delhi will take 
(33a) ramara ma taku dilli nei jiba 

(Ram’s mother will take him to Delhi 
(33b) ta ma rama ku dilli nei jiba 

(His mother will take Ram to Delhi.) 


Now forward pronominalization yields (i), and backward 
pronominalization, (1g) and (ld), relative clause movement over the 
head applying after Pronominalization. (lh) is the problem for the 
pronominalization— based analysis also. If forward pronominali- 
zation gives rise to the pronoun in the main clause, how is the 
pronoun in the embedded clause generated? Conversely, if back- 
ward pronominalization yields the pronoun in the embedded clause, 
how is the pronoun generated in the main clause ? 


The inability of the pronominalization~ based analysis to deal 
with (ib) is the result of the account of pronominalization within 
the standard theory framework. The Standard Theory views pro- 
nouns, barring the first and the second person pronouns and the 
third person pronoun in sentences like He is intelligent as arising 
during the derivation substituting fully explicit NP’s with their 
appropriate pronominal forms. The exact details are of no concern 
to the present paper. Nowno such theory of pronominalization 
can, in principle, account for the relevant fact in (1h). 


In sum, one finds that whereas both (1) and (1h) are problems 
for the deletion approach, only the latter is problematic for the 
pronominalization approach. Since the latter approach can thus 
account for more data than the former, it is to be preferred to the 
former. 
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There is at least one more argument in favour of this pre- 
ference. Recall that the deletion approach cannot explain why in 
(26) - (28) the relevant NP in the main clause can never be deleted. 
The pronominalization approach can provide some account of the 
relevant fact. Under this approach the relevant fact to be explained 
is the following: forward pronominalization does not apply to (26) - 
(28). Recall that (26a) - (28a) are all ungrammatical. 


It must be noted that it is not just forward pronominalization, 
but backward pronominalization also does not apply in these casese 
Backward pronominalization yields the ungrammatical (26b) - (28b). 


(26b)* eha jou ru ghate taha madhya sei karanaru ghate 
(27b)* se jou ru asithila se digaku pherigala 


(28b)* jete andhara hue sete bele aima kahani 
kahibaku arambha kari die 


The situation is not restricted to the relative clauses as the following 
shows : 


(26c)* eha ehi karana ru ghate; taha madhya 
this this cause from happens; that also 
seiru. ghate 
from that happens 


(It happens for this cause; that also happens for it.) 


(27c)* se ehi digaru asithila; (ta kama sari) 
(his work finishing) 
se ku _ pherigala 
(He had come from this direction; after finishing his 
work, he went back in that.) 


(28c)* ete bele andhara hue; au sete aima kahani 
this time darkness comes; and that 
kahibaku arambha kari die 


(Darkness descends at this time and at that the grand- 
mother starts telling stories.) 


(26c) - (28c) being conjoined structures, it is not necessary to show 
that backward pronominalization does not yield grammatical 
sentences in these cases since it is well known that only forward 
pronominalization applies in conjoined structures. 


It seems from the above that there are certain NP’sin the 
Janguage which do not pronominalize because they do not have 
pronominal forms in the language. Among them seem to be some 
time- denoting terms such as bela/ samaya (time), dina (day), saptaha 
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(week), etc., direction- denoting ones such as diga | ada (direction), 
cause- denoting ones such as karana (cause). It is not typical of 
Oriya alone that there are some NP’s which do not pronominalize. 
Hindi also demonstrates the same phenomenon. Consider the 
following :4 


(34) voh is vajah/karan se hua aur 
that this cause from happened and 
ye bhi isi vajah/karan se hua 
this too this+EMPH cause from happened 


(That happened for this cause and this also happened 
from his cause.) 


(35) voh is disha Se aya tha aur kam 
he this direction from had come and work 
khatam__ kar ke is i disha se laut gaya 
finishing this+EMPH direction from returned 
(He had come from this direction and finishing his work, 
returned in this direction.) 


(36) us hafte me hamari ma ayi aur 
that week in my mother came and 
usi hafte me hamari_ sas ayi 
that+EMPH week in my mother-in-law came 


(My mother came in that week and my mother-in-law 
came in that week.) 


Forward pronominalization is not possible in these conjoined 
sentences; there isno pronoun that can substitute the second 
occurrence of the NP in each of these. 


As expected, in sentences containing relative clauses involving 
these NP’s, the identical NP in the main clause cannot be deleted. 
The following piece of data demonstrates this: 


(37) jis vajah se ye hua, us vajah se (*usse) voh hua 


REL CORL 
(The reason why this happened is the reasons why that 
happened.) 


(38) jis disha se voh aya tha, (kam khatam 
karke) us disha se (*usise) laut gaya 
(The direction from which he came, he returned in that 
direction). 
Leen na aeeaeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaiasaiaaaaaaaamamaaaa aaa 
“1 am thankful to Abhilasha for the Hindi data. 
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(39) jis hafte me hamari ma ayi, us hafte me 
(*us me) hamari sas ayi 


(The week in which my mother came, is when my 
mother-in-law came). 


Thus the relevant facts in Hindi show that like Oriya, Hindi 
too has some NP’s which cannot pronominalize since pronominal 
forms for the same are not available in the language. 


In sum, it is the pronominalization based approach to the 
restrictive relatives that relates the ungrammaticality of (26d) - (28b) 
and (26c) - (28c) by offering the same account of both. This is 
beyond the deletion-based approach. Further, the latter cannot 
explain the ungrammaticality of (26a) - (28a) in any principled way 
whereas the competing pronominalization approach can. In view of 
all these, the pronominalization based account must be preferred. 


To return now to an issue left unattended to in the paper. 
Reference was made to the treatment of the so-called relative and 
correlative elements in the traditional accounts as dependencies and 
the point that was raised was how the account offered here in which 
the correlative is treated as the definitizer could deal with this 
dependency relationship. 


There may be more than one kind of dependency relationship 
between some elements in grammar, extending the use of the term 
in order to cover a wider range of relationships. Citing examples of 
dependencies from English, although these are by no means confined 
tothe grammar of English since their cognates appear in all 
languages, one might mention that the ‘“‘if-then’’ dependency is 
different from the dependency between reflexive, reciprocals or 
pronouns and their antecedents, complementizers and the complement 
clauses - for instance, if the complementizer is rhat, the complement 
clause must be tensed-, and elements involved in various kinds of 
agreements, and the like. Given this point of view the relevant 
question in the present context is whether the relative - correlative 
dependency is of the ‘“‘if-then’’ dependency type as it has been 
assumed to be in the traditional descriptions or of some other type. 
In the analysis proposed in this paper it is certainly not of the former 
type; it is the type of relationship that obtains between a pronoun 
and its antecedent. 


To sum up the discussion--on the derivation-of-the—non- 
participial (or the so-called Indo-Aryan) restrictive relatives, we note 
that these can be derived with the help of the PS rule (10) and the 
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transformational rules (13) - (15) applying in that order. With the 
help of two additional movement rules, namely Extraposition from 
NP yielding the structure (23) and Relative Clause Movement over 
Head yielding the structure (30), all varieties of restrictive relative 
clauses in Oriya can be generated. It must be mentioned that only 
one of the two movement rules mentioned above can apply to the 
relevant configuration and that there is no need to order these rules 
and the rule (15) with respect to one another. 


To conclude, the paper, in the first part, distinguishes between 
(i) the non-participial relative clauses and a certain type of cone 
ditional clauses in Oriya which looks like them, (ii) the restrictiv- 
and the non-restrictive relatives, and (iii) the participial relative 
construction and a certain type of complement construction which 
again looks like it. In the second part, the paper proposes the PS 
rule NP ~ S NP and derives the participial restrictive relatives 
with the rules Relative Morpheme Placement, Definitizer Placement 
and Pronominalization. Jt also postulates two movement rules in 
the grammar of Oriya, Extraposition from NP and Relative Clause 
Movement over Head, cne of which must apply to the relevant 
underlying string in order to generate a sentence in which the 
relative clause does not occur in the place of its origin. With the 
help of all these rules the paper accounts for all the restrictive 
relative constructions that exist in Oriya. 
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TEACHING MALAYALAM AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - A CRITICAL SURVEY 


A. P. Andrewskutty 
University of Kerala 


The present paper tries to provide a brief survey of the work 
done in the field of teaching Malayalam asa second Language, 
specifying the advancements made, reviewing the relevant represent- 
ative materials prepared for the purpose and to formulate strategies 
for further work to deal and cope with the contemporary develop- 
ments in the field of language acquisition in general and second 
language acquisition in particular. 


Being one of the major languages in the South Dravidian 
sub-group of languages, Malayalam is rich in its literary tradition 
and its expanding uses both in different styles and registers is worthy 
of investigation. Opportunities to use Malayalam are not limited to 
its homestate Kerala, as there are large numbers of Malayalees 
working in different parts of our country and also in other parts of 
the world. Of course, an exposure to the language will eventuallys 
provide an opportunity to the learner to have an ‘in-depth 
exposure to the rich and multifaceted culture for which Malayalam 
is a vehicle’. 


Learning Malayalam as a second language is motivated, 
obviously, by different reasons. Frequently, foreign students make 
enquiries on fecilities for learning Malayalam as and when they 
propose to undertake a research project on or in Kerala and its 
language for which they would like to visit the state. They plan to 
acquire a working knowledge of the language either with an intention 
to interact with the people in connection with the administration of 
a questionnaire or the coliection of relevant research material in 
the language. Most of such scholars will have a limited period of 
time at their disposal and would expect to reinforce their knowledge 
of the language already acquired while they were in their own 
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country (for instance, in the US the South Asian Regional Centres in 
a number of Universities provide minimum facilities for the teaching 
of Malayalam). Some, on the otherhand, would like to take the 
opposite course and hope to acquire the basics here and expect to 
have reinforcements back at home. Very often the foreign students 
are after text books, definitely, all the available ones, dictionaries 
and other materials if any, as soon as they start their work in this 
country. The studiousness with which they do this, the characteristic 
enthusiasm in their faces, the skill with which they make use of the 
minimum facilities to the maximum effect deserves appreciation. 
Rarely, some would try to learn this language simply because they 
happen to fall in love with the land and the people or at times, with 
even one among the people of the land. 


Indian students find themselves in such a motivational set up 
only rarely and there are only needfilling motivations for them like 
fulfilling certain professional requirements or an immediate and 
continuing need for interaction in connection with civil service, 
business, travel etc. A call for enhancing facilities of learning Indian 
languages will have to take into account the proper motivational 
set up in which they are to be imparted. It isa well Known fact 
that for most of the people in our country a proficiency in a foreiga 
language is preferable to the knowledge in one of the Indian langu- 
ages. Also notice the popularity of teaching and learning of Hindi 
in Kerala in contrast to other Dravidian languages. Organisation 
and utilization of the flow of information in the field of second 


language teaching techniques and theories may be done by us with 
this in mind. 


Malayalam has its own grammatical tradition and the langu- 
age is also exposed to modern linguistic analysis. There are a 
number of Malayalam grammars written by foreigners with a view 
to help learners to acquire the language effectively (eg. “A Progres- 
sive Grammar of the Malayalam language for Europeans’ by 
Frohnmayer (1889), ‘Grammar of the Malayalam Language’ by 
Joseph Peet etc.). Descriptions of different dialects of Malayalam 
within the structural framework are available (eg. ‘Description of 
the Ernad dialect of Malayalam’ by G. K. Panikkar (1973), “Cochin 
dialect of Malayalam’, by P. Somasekharan Nsir (1979) ete.). 
Syntactic investigation on the language has also been attempted by 
scholars (eg. ‘Language of the Laccadive Islands- A Transform- 
ational Analysis’ (1973) by A. P. Andrewskutty. ‘Relative Clause in 
Malayalam’ (1980) by P. T. Abraham etc.). Buta comprehensive 
Statement on the phonological, morphological, syntactic and semantic 
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aspects of contemporary Malayalam is not yet evolved. In English 
the language teacher can profitably look fora variety of grammars 
and descriptions on the structure of English language within different 
theoretical frameworks. Whatever the controversies be, insights on 
language structure and acquisition will be of help to the second 
language teachers. ‘When we talk about the teacher we need to 
distinguish between the person who confronts the pupils in the class 
room, text book in hand, and the person who has written the text 
book or designed the syllabus which is being used’ (Halliday et al 
1964). For the latter, atleast, if notin any case for the former, 
insights are of definite utility. Awareness of the importance of 
linguistics in language teaching is quite essential if the advancements 
made in the former are to be suitably utilised in the latter. In this 
connection it is worthwhile to examine whether or not Malayalam 
linguistics has reached a stage or achieved a level where it has 
correctly formulated all the requirements of grammatical descriptions 
and fulfilled those requirements by providing relevant insights. This 
would turn out to be a crucial question especially in the context of 
significant and stimulating controversies on the process of ‘language 
acquisition’ and the possibilities of ‘cross-fertilisation’ of linguistic 
theory and language teaching. 


When we talk of future strategies of language teaching itis 
profitable to limit the discussion primarily to the Indian setting and 
then review it with reference to advancements made in the field 
elsewhere in different settings. As a first step towards evolving 
strategies for the future any serious effort can start with a compre- 
hensive survey and evaluation of the work already done for 
Malayalam. For this purpose, five different courses proposed for 
teaching Malayalam are selected here: Andrewskutty (1971). George 
(1971), Roy (1976), Moag (1980) and Syamalakumari (1981): 
(A, G, R, M,S respectively in Chart I, Il). Itis felt that these are 
representative work which are capable of providing interesting con- 
trasts as to their organisation, presentation and objectives among 
other things. The nature of the course, student teacher requirements, 
duration of the course, proficiency expected, organisational features, 
target variety to be yielded etc., with reference to the above said 
works may briefly be illustrated with the,help of a chart No. 1. 
attached. 

Chart I illustrates the general nature of the works under 
discussion. All of them characterestically favour the descriptive 
type of teaching (refers to how the given language works). However 
George (1971) seems to be slightly nostalgic about the prescriptive 
way in certain instances. Andrewskutty (1971) is claimed to be 
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prepared under the cognate language teaching method proposed by 
V. I. Subramoniam in the Department of Linguistics, University of 
Kerala. It specifically addresses to cognate language speaking 
adults providing an obvious clue for its vocabulary selection 
programme. Although George (1971), Moag (1980) and 
Syamalakumari (1981) do not elaborate we can well deduce their 
approach which make provisions for the selection of all the basic 
and common vocabulary items. However, they do not make’ any 
special attempt to include any set of specialised or technical 
vocabulary items. Roy (1976) stands itself out from the mainstream 
of the other works in that it eventually turn out, in effect to be a 
fragmentary descriptive grammatical statement of Malayalam script, 
with a few passages for reading and a limited number of exercises 
for the benefit of a prospective learner. At the very outset, Roy 
(1976) can hardly be called a typical course in Malayalam. Roy 
claims that the course was quite successful when he did administered 
it in 1974 which would indirectly imply that it is not the course 
which matters but something else, possibly the way of handling it, 
one who teaches it etc. If it is really the case, it would turn out to 
be an interesting realisation which willease the tensions of the text 
book writers and put quite a bit of stress on ‘genuine’ teachers. 


Further, both George (1971) and Syamalakumari (1981) resort 
to conversational type of lessons while Andrewskutty (1971) and 
Moag (1980) effects a mingling of the conversational and narrational 
types, of course, in varying degrees. Although vocabulary index is 
almost a common feature (except in A. (1971) and M. (1980) ) none 
of the works provides a grammatical index (Appendix of Grammar 
in A. (1971) is no substitution for this). Regarding the exposition of 
grammatical features and the way of presentation is concerned 
Moag (1971) strikes a very fascinating and refreshing note. Altogether 
the excursion through the Malayalam courses of the decade 
(1971-1981) would show that the entire effort was addressed to 
adult learning the standard colloquial or written variety of 
Malayalam. How this emphasis has set in so systematically is a 
relevant question but however it need not be pursued for an answer 
as we can Safely say that it is only possible for us to devise relevant 
courses for younger students. But what about strategies? Are they 
the same? Do the presentation and organisation differ? Do we 
require an entirely different programme of vocabulary selection and 
duration ? These are a few of the questions which would possibly 
be answered when we are to view our future needs in the per- 


spectives of current developments in the field of second language 
acquisition. 
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The diversity of the representative texts referred to above 
can be further illustrated with other types of examples. Asa common 
characteristic feature most of the texts tries to elaborate on the 
objectives, structure of the lessons, methods of administration etc. 
But they are typically silent in one important factor, grading 
(See A. 1971 - Introduction V. I. Subramoniam (pp v-xiv), M (1980) 
and (pp. vii-xii), S (1981) pp. xi-xiv). Of course Pattanayak in 
S. (1981) observes that the materials are ‘graded from simple to 
complex, known to the unknown and contrived to the natural’. As 
he adds ‘this is a very difficult task’. He also raises a relevant and 
crucial question in fact not one, a few others also; see the 
forward in S. (1981) what is grading ? Whatever it may be, it is only 
legitimate to ask, what in its name, is done in our works? How did 
we handle the problem ? Unfortunately, even in S (1981), it is not 
touched upon directly although Pattanayak does not want to escape 
by strategem and says ‘questions such as these have been answered 
differentiy by different teachers and researchers. This search is a 
continuing phenomenon. Therefore these materials represent our 
unfinished education in this area’ (p. vi). Neither the Editor 
(M.S. Thirumalai) nor the author takes up answers for these 
questions raised by Pattanayak. Of course, one can say that S (1981) 
itself is the answer and ‘You better find it out if you can’. A (1971) 
also fails in that it also does not elaborate on grading. Subramoniam’s 
‘Introduction to the Method’ offers only certain general remarks 
because he tries to emphasize the personal experience factor more as 
the principal motivation for the method and deals with preparation 
and presentation of the material in some detail rather than the 
very process of grading. Asa result a reconstruction of a sample 
of the grading effected in A (1971) toS. (1981), was attempted to 
identify the commoness in strategies adopted. See the following 
Chart II for illustration. 


The Chart If would also single out Roy (1976) as distinct 
from all others in that no grammatical categories and markers are 
introduced in Lesson I. Asa general observation, one can notice 
that the equational type of sentences and the genitive case are con- 
sidered to be introduced early as a consequence of the sequencing 
effected. But, however A (1971) seems to be less finer in grading 
than M (1980) or S (1981) in that it includes both equational and 
existential types of sentences, and both the genitive and locative 
cases in the first lesson itself. Existential sentences are introduced 
in Lesson 3 in M (1980) and only in Lesson 15 in $(1981). These 
indications would show the differences existing in grading. The 
word order illustration included in the first lesson requires a different 
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sequencing and grading, it seems. However some further thought is 
necessary on this and also the inclusion of the quotative particle. It 
may be mentioned here that George (1971) favours elliptical con- 
structions to suit the conversational situation better, but seems to be 
unmindful about certain grammatical complexities introduced in the 
opening lesson itself. All these would point towards one thing: 
need for a specific strategy of grading which presuppose an inventory 
of teaching items (‘limitation’), division of the course into time 
segments (‘staging’) and the ordering of items in sequence (‘sequency’). 
The place of each component in the sum total of what is being 
taught is to be correctly specified. As Halliday et al. (1964) says “...... 
in the area of grading linguistics reminds us that items being sub- 
divided into units of teaching time belong to different levels of 
language and are being taught in relationto four different skills’. 
(understanding speaking, reading and writing). 


It is felt from experience that grading can be effectively 
carried out only if an exhaustive grammatical analysis is readily 
available which must definitely include insightful statements on the 
syntactic structures of the language. Do we have such a compre- 
hensive statement for Malayalam? It is yet to be evolved. What is 
the situation in other languages: Tamil, Kannada, Telugu? We are 
quite rich in the number of linguists of different trade marks, 
descriptivists, transformationalists, sociolinguists, computation- 
alists etc. But twenty to twenty five years of exposure to modern 
linguistics did not change us singificantly so as to eventually effect 
a possible break-through in the descipline. It is at this set up we. 
have to ponder over the future of second language teaching in India 
in general and the future strategies to be adopted for teaching 
Malayalam as a second language in particular. Asit is not feasible 
to evolve the strategy for the future by an individual effort alone 
certain factors which are felt to be conducive to it will be discussed 
below. 


Research in language teaching, at present points towards a 
renewed and increased understanding of second language acquisition. 
Over the past several years we have been told a lot about linguistic 
analysis within the descriptive framework, contrastive analysis and 
error analysis. Whether or not we are able to illustrate relevant 
issues on the basis of our own languages on these disciplines by 
placing them in perspective is to be looked into. The characteristic 
sceptism of the generative linguists about the value of linguistic 
analysis to the language teacher, the failure on the part of con- 
trastive analysis of the strong or weak versions (Wardhaugh, 1974), 
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the complexities of the formulation and goals of the error analysis 
inspite of their adherence to the notion of language as a rule- 
governed system grew out of the transformational theory, (Schumann 
and Stenson 1974) have all made us a bit confused at times. We 
have to evaluate the contributions of these approaches and, others 
if any before we propose strategies for further improvement. 


As information organisation and utilisation are really crucial 
in any growing field, there must be facility for acquiring the 
current material. Some effective sources of support are to be 
identified for publishing language teaching materials. More and 
more text books are to be prepared. Reference Grammars, dictiona- 
ries, readers and work books would also help easy learning. In fact 
we know a great deal now about learning in human beings. There 
are illuminating and stimulating controversies in it. We know that 
earlier the teaching the better would be the result. Amount of 
exposure to the target language also isa crucial factor in language 
learning. Unfortunately we do not havea journal in India of the 
type of English Language Teaching. The need for a journal in 
language teaching which aims at highlighting the problems in Indian 
languages, and the reactions of teachers and researchers in the field 
is strongly felt. Large store of books, handbooks, teaching courses 
and ancillary materials essential for language teaching are to be 
encouraged somehow. 


It is worthwhile if we plan to carry out a survey investigating 
the nature and extent of the problem of second language teaching 
as a factor in national development in our country. This will yield 
reliable information on the extent and status of training in our 
regional languages. A comprehensive survey will eventually provide 
us with details on methods of training and potential resources and 
current efforts to strengthen these resources. Individuals, organis- 
ations and institutions currently involved in teaching Malayalam are 
to be brought together for better interaction. A critical assessment 
of the teaching courses already proposed must be done as to their 
strengths and weaknesses. 


The importance of a comprehensive contemporary grammar 
of Malayalam was stressed already in this paper. Since strategies 
evolved for Malayalam will automatically be relevant to other 
cognate languages, the effectiveness of teaching materials can be 
increased if researchers in the field are fully aware of the nature of 
linguistic diversity in our country. We have to locate the uses of 
Malayalam in ourcountry within the context of scientif ic measure of 
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linguistic diversity. Although our courses aim at the target of 
standard colloquial or written Malayalam it is felt, we have quite 
arbitrary notions regarding the same. A (1971) favours the news- 
paper variety, G (1971) sticks to his own dialect model, M (1980) 
shows preference for central Kerala variety of educated speech while 
S (1981) aims Trivandrum standard. Infact, they all do not have 
an explicit awareness of the features of standard Malayalam. This 
area requires further enquiry and the trends in standardisation and 
modernisation in Malayalam will have to be taken into account 
when we devise courses in the future. 


It is strongly felt that the universities in the respective states 
will have to be provided with more funds and resources for teaching 
language courses. Also, it is time for us to think about our language 
teachers. Are they properly trained in the area? Is it the case that 
their only training is ‘experience’? How many of our young second 
language teachers are deputed elsewhere for better training and 
exposure to modern techniques of teaching? Awareness of the 
importance of linguistic developments will make the teachers better 
equipped. We really lack an effective teacher training programme- 
short-term courses, refresher classes etc.. Sound facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers will enable them to devise more professional courses. 
Provisions are to be made for proposing effective testing techniques 
to measure the attainments of the students. These are some of the 
important factors which suggest themselves when we seriously plan 
for the future. Let us be clear about ourselves, what we have and 


what we should have. It will enable us to formulate future strategies 
with renewed enthusiasm. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR THREE CASES 
IN ORIYA‘ 


Panchanan Mohanty 
Berhampur University 


1.0 Though the traditional grammars posit as many as six 
cases (nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative and 
locative) following Sanskrit, the modern linguists posit only two, 
i.e. direct and oblique (Misra 1975: 84-99, Dash 1982:47) and take 
the genitive form as the inflectional oblique base in Oriya (Tripathy 
1962: 145, 157). All nouns, however, do not change their forms in 
the oblique case; only stems having a suffix that ends in [e} do so. 
If /-e/ isa suffix of the stem and occurs stem-finally, it is dropped 
and the original final vowel of the base takes its place. But if the 


stem has some other suffixes which end in [e], it is replaced by [O] as 
will be illustrated in the following examples. 


Direct case Oblique case 
pile ‘boys’ pila-N’ku ‘to the boys’ 
Base: pila pila-N’kO ‘of the boys’ 
plural: pila + e— pile pila~-N’kOdwara “by the boys’ 
pilamanO-N’kO paiM ‘for the boys’ 
pila-N’kO Tharu ‘from the boys’ 
pila-N’kO Thare ‘at the boys’ 
pilamane ‘boys’ pilamanO-N’ku ‘to the boys’ 
pilamanO-N’kO ‘of the boys’ 
Plural : pila+mane> pilamanO-N’kOdwara ‘by the boys’ 
pila-mane 


pilamanaO-N’kO paiM ‘for the boys’ 
pilamanO-N’kO Thare ‘at the boys’ 


“In this paper [E) has been used for the half-open unrounded front 
vowel; [O] for the half-open rounded back vowel; [A] for schwa [T, Th. D, Dh, 
R, Rh, N, L] for the voiceless unaspirated retroflex stop, voiceless aspirated 
retroflex stop, voiced unaspirated retroflex stop,voiced aspirated retroflex 
stop unaspirated retroflex flap, aspirated retroflex flap, retroflex nasal. and 
retroflex lateral respectively; [s| for palatal sibilant; [N’] for velar nasal; and 
[M] for nasalization. 
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The stem /pile/ consists of the base /pila-/ and the plural suffix 
/-e/. It means the original final vowel of the stem /pile/ is [a], 
and that is why we get /pila—-/ as the inflectional oblique stem. 
Then /pilamane/ consists of the base /pila-/ and the plural suffix 
/-mane/ which has [e] as the final vowel. So here [e] is replaced 
by [O], and we get /pilamanO-/ as the inflectional oblique stem. 
Nouns ending in other vowels do not change their forms in the 
oblique case. For example: 


baghO ‘tiger’ 

baghO-ku ‘to tiger’ 

baghO-rO ‘of tiger’ 
or 


bohu ‘daughter-in law’ 
bohu-ku ‘to daughter-in-law’ 
bohu-rO ‘of daughter-in-law’ 


1.1 On the other hand, most of the pronouns, particularly 
the personal pronouns change their forms in the oblique case. The 
following table exhibit the changes and the case-markers are added 
to the oblique stems. 


Table I 

Direct case Oblique case 
Singular muM ‘I’ mo~mO 
plural ame amemane ‘we’ amO~amOmanO' 
Sg. tu ‘you’ to~tO 
Pi: ~  tOme tOmemane ‘you’ tOmO~tOmOmanO 
Sg. se ‘he/she’ ta 
Pl. semane ‘they’ semanO 
Sg. kie ‘who’ (interrogative) kaha~ka 
PI. koumane koumanO 
Sg. jie ‘who’ (relative) jaha~ja 
PI. joumane joumanO 
Sg. kehi ‘somebody’ kaha 
Fi. kehi kaha 


‘Notice that the oblique form of /amemane/ ‘we’ is /amOmanO/, and 
not */amemanO/. This implies that if /-mane/ is added to a stem Si to form 
the inflectional oblique stem S. and the S: also ends in[e| like /-mane/, then 
the final vowels of both S: as well as S. change to [O]. The same takes place 
in case of ;tumemane ~ tumOmanO/. 
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1.2 Traditional Oriya grammarians have considered the 
singular and the plural case-makers separately (Mohapatra and Das 
1969: 56). According to them the singular accusative marker is 
/-ku/ and the plural accusative marker is /-N’ku/ or /manON’ku/. 
On the contrary, the modern linguists have shown that the difference 
between the singular and plural is in the stems, and not in case- 
markers. The same case-markers are added to the singular as well as 
the plural stems. The claim, justified though it is, the way in 
which the forms of the stems have been determined creates problems, 
particularly in case of the plural and the honorific stems. /-kO/ is 
a non-honourific and singular genitive suffix in Oriya as in /jONOkO/ 
‘of a person’, /masOkO/ ‘of a month’, whereas /N’kO/ indicates 
honorific and/or plurality, e.g. /bapaN’kO/ ‘father’s’, /taN’kO/ 
‘his (hon.)’, /lokON’kO/ ‘of the people’, /TokaN’kO/ ‘of the lads’. 
It has been mentioned earlier that the modern linguists have taken 
the genitive form as the oblique base in Oriya. So they would 
accept |/bapaN’kO/ and /taN’kO/ as honorific and /lokON’kO/ and 
/TokaN’kO/ as the plural oblique stems. In other words, according 
to them /-N’KO/ should be included in the plural and the honorific/ 
oblique stems. (Tripathy 1962:139, Misra 1975: 71-72, Mahapatra 
1977:58, Mohapatra 1977: 108, Pattanayak 1985:76-77). For example: 


pilamanON’kO + ku — pilamanON’ku ‘to boys’ 
+ dwara — pilamanON’kO dwara ‘by boys’ 
+ paiM — pilamanON’kO paiM ‘for boys’ 
+ Tharu -+ pilamanON’kO Tharu ‘from boys 
+ rO — pilamanON’kOrO ‘of boys’. 


This inclusion of /N’kO/ in the stem poses problems at the 
time of the addition of the accusative marker /-ku/, though no such 
problem arises in case of other case-markers. Because if the hypo- 
thesis of the inclusion of /-N’kO/ in the stem is accepted, then one 
must explain how /-N’kO + -ku/ — /-N’ku/. For this reason all 
the above mentioned linguists have formulated a rule explaining 
this change. Misra (1975:72) has stated, ‘The accusative plural from 
N’ku might have been formed due to contamination of N’kO + 
(singular) ku, i.e. pilamanON’ku < pilamanON’kO + (singular) ku.* 


1.3 Long before these scholars, Nandasharma (1927/1968) had 
followed the same line of argument. His assumption was that in the 
initial stage of the history of the Oriya language it might have had 
/-N’kOku/ (ie. */lokON’kOku/ ‘to people’) as the accusative marker 
(Nandasharma 1986:266). But thisis not attested by any extant 
text. On the contrary, both [-N’kO ku] in which [-N‘kO] is not 
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the genitive plural/honorific marker, and [-kOku], occur in Oriya 
right from the first major Oriya poet SaraLa Dasa’s (15th century 
A. D.) epics upto Modern Standard Oriya. SaraLa’s Mahabharata 
which was written in the beginning of the second half of the 15th 
century A. D. attests forms like /dusekOku/ ‘to Duseka’, /nOpuN’ 
sekOku/ ‘to eunuch’, /durantekOku/ ‘to devil’ etc. And /bekOku/ 
‘to neck’, /nakOku/ ‘to nose’, /lokOku/ ‘to man’, /baN’kOku/ ‘to 
turning (of a road)’, /rON’kOku/ ‘to greedy man’, /phaN’kOku/ 
“to opening’, etc. are very common as well as frequent in Modern 
Standard Oriya. 


It is apparent that the rule that /N’kO + ku — N’ku/ isa 
conjecture without any evidence, and the scholars have accepted this 
rule in order to justify the notion that the genitive stem forms the 
oblique base in Oriya. 


1.4 A genitive stem hastwo forms in Oriya, (i) with /-rO/, 

e.g. /tarO/ ‘his’ and (ii) without /-rO/, e.g. /ta/ ‘his’. If the 
genitive stem is the oblique base, then all the case-markers can be 
added to both the bases, with and without /-rO/. But only the base 
without /-rO/ takes all the case-markers and postpositions. For 
example: 

ta Bis, 

ta-ku ‘to him’ 

ta-dwara ‘by him’ 

ta-paiM ‘for him’ 

ta-Tharu ‘from him’ 

ta-rO ‘his’ 

ta-Thare ‘at him’ 


On the other hand, all case-markers and postpositions, except the 
accusative /-ku/, can be added to the stem with /-rO/, i.e. /tarO/ or 
(tari) which is derived from /tarO+ (emphatic) ij. It should be 
mentioned here that /tarO/ takes case-markers only in poetic language 
and it can take all the case-markers except /-ku/. But /tari/ is very 
common in Modern Standard Spoken Oriya, and a native speaker of 
the language would accept all other case-markers except /-ku/ to go 
with it: For example: 


tari ‘his 
*tari-ku ‘to him’ 
tari-dwara ‘by him’ 
tari-paiM ‘for him’ 
tari-Tharu ‘from him’ 
tari-Thare ‘at him‘ 
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1.5 Between these two stems, i.e. with and without /-rO/, the 
latter is considered to be an abbreviated form of the former (Tripathy 
1962:153), or in other words, the former is basic and the latter 
derived. From the point of view of distribution it seems to be more 
convincing as the stem with /-rO/ can be used both attributively 
and predicatively whereas the stem without /-rO/ can be used only 
attributively. For example: 


1. (a) eiTa rinarO bOhi 
“This Rina’s book”’ 
‘This is Rina’s book’. 
(b) ei bOhiTa rinarO 
‘‘This book Rina’s’’ 
‘This book is Rina’s’. 
2. (a) eiTa rina bOhi 
“This Rina book’’ 
(b) *ei bOhiTa rina 
“‘This book Rina”’ 
‘This book is Rina’s’. 
Here 1 (a) and (b) are the instances of the attributive and the pre- 
dicative uses of the stem with /-rO/ respectively; and both the 
sentences are quite acceptable. On the other hand, 2 (a) and (b) are 
the examples of the attributive and predicative uses of a stem without 
/-rO/ respectively. Notice that between these two sentences, only 
2(a) is acceptable, and not 2(b). This makes the claim stronger 


that the stems with /-rO/ are more free and therefore, more basic 
than those without /-rO). 


1.6. Further evidence in support of this claim comes from 
the western Oriya dialect, where a noun or a pronoun has only one 
genitive stem, that is with /-rO/, and all the case-markers except the 
accusative /-ku/ or /-te/ can be attached to it. For example: 


Direct Genitive Oblique 

muiM ‘I’ mor mo-te/* mor-to ‘to me’ 
mor-dwara ‘by me’ 
mor-lagi ‘for me’ 
mor-nuM ‘from me’ 
mor-nO ‘at me’ 

se ‘he/she’ tar ta-ke/* tar-ke ‘to him’ 
tar-dwara ‘by him’ 
tar-lagi ‘for him’ 
tar-nuM ‘from him’ 


tar-nO ‘at him’ 
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ram ‘Ram’ ramOr ram-ke, * ramOr-ke ‘to Ram’ 
ramOr-dwara ‘by Ram’ 
ramOr-lagi ‘for Ram’ 
ramOr-nuM ‘from 
Ram’ 
ramOr-nO ‘at Ram’ 


1.7 Like Oriya, Bengali, according to Chatterji (1970: 
$12-823) has two case-forms viz. direct and oblique. He also states 
that ihe oblique singular (e.g. /ama/, /toma/, /ta/) is ‘really the 
genitive’ (Chatterji 1970:822) to which case-markers and post- 
positions are added in Bengali (Chatterji 1970:811). But actually 
only the accusative marker /-ke/ can be added to the oblique stems 
of nouns and pronouns. No other case-marker or postposition gets 
that scope. Other case-markers and postpositions are used if and 
only if the stem is really genitive, i.e. it overtly contains the genitive 
suffix /-r ~-er/. For example: 


Direct Genitive Oblique 
ami ‘I’ amar ama~—ke/* amar-ke ‘to me’ 
* ama—dara/ amar-—dara ‘by me’ 


* ama-jOnno/ amar-jOnno ‘for me’ 
* ama-theke/ amar-theke’ ‘from me’ 
* ama-kache/ amar-kache ‘at me’ 


se ‘he’ tar ta-ke/*tar-ke ‘to him’ 
* ta-dara/tar-dara “by him’ 
* ta-jOnno/tar-jOnno “for him’ 
* ta-theke/tar—theke ‘from him’ 
* ta—kache/tar—kache ‘at him’ 
ram ‘Ram’ ramer ram-ke/* ramer-ke ‘to Ram’ 
* ram-—dara/ramer—dara ‘by Ram’ 


* ram-jOnno/ramer-jOnno ‘for Ram’ 
* ram-theke/ramer-theke ‘from Ram 
* ram-kache/ramer-kache ‘at Ram’ 


° 


Thus, contrary to the linguists’ claim the examples given above 
succinctly imply that the genitive does not form the oblique base 
in Oriya and Bengali and that the stem that takes the accusative 
-marker is different from the one that takes other case-markers and 
postpositions. This position is supported by the fact that in Old 
Oriya, i.e. in Caryagiti and SaraLa Mahabharata the accusative 
marker /-ku/ is sometimes found added to the direct pronominal 
stems /muM/ ‘I’ and /tu/ ‘you’, and other markers and postpositions 
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are added to the oblique stems. It indicates that the accusative 
stems are not at all the same as the oblique stems. 


Further, in the context of the declension of nouns in the 
Old Indo-Aryan, Whitney (1964:98) states, ‘The use of the genitive 
has become much extended, especially in the later language, by 
attribution of a noun-character to the adjective, and by pregnant 
verbal construction, so that it often bears the aspect of being a 
substitute for other cases - as dative, instrumental, ablative, locative’, 
The point to note here is that Whitney does not include the 
accusative in the list of other cases which means that the genitive 
could substitute all other cases except the accusative, and this 
certainly strengthens our position. 


1.8 Dash (1982 :42-43) has tried to explain the problem of 
/-N’kO/ and /-N’ku/ inadifferent way. He does not agree with 
others on the point that /-N’kO + -ku/ + /N’ku/. According to 
him, /-N’kO/ has an allovariant [-N’k] that always precedes the 
accusative-markers [-u~-i] which are again allovariants of /-ku/. For - 
example: 

pila+Nk+u _ ~-— pilaN’ku ‘to boys’ 
bhalu + N’k -+-u — bhaluN’ku ‘to bears’ 
cORhei + N’k+ i — cORheiN’ki ‘to birds’ 


[-N’kO] occurs elsewhere as in, 


pila + N’kO + rO — pilaN’kOrO ‘of boys’ 
bhalu + N’kO + paiM — bhaluN’kOpaiM ‘for bears’ 
cORhei + N’kO+Tharu — cORheiN’kO Tharu ‘from birds’ 


Thus according to Dash, Oriya has two categories of oblique stems: 
one ends with [-N’k] and the other with [-N’kO]. 


But such an analysis apart from being unnatural and not very 
neat raises certain doubts about the treatment of [-u~-i] as 
allovariants of /-ku/. 


1.9 Dash has followed Nandasharma (1968:262) who first 
tried to establish a link between /-ku/ and [-u]. Nandasharma 
thought that Oriya /apONaku/ ‘to self’? had been derived from 
Prakrit /AppAu/, and thus, Prakrit /-u/ had changed to /-ku/ in 
Oriya. This conjecture is far-fetched and weak. Dash’s contention 
is not strong either. 


1.10 Since neither the rule that /-N’kO + -ku/ > /-N’ku/ 
nor the hypothesis that [-N’k] is an allovariant of /-N’kO/ is 
acceptable, an alternative to solve this problem is presented here. 
Of course, before that we would take the formation of the plural 
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oblique and honorific stems and the plural and honorific verbs in 
certain Indic languages into consideration for a better understanding 
of what actually happens in Oriya. 


1.11 Let us first consider Hindi. No nasalization is found 
in the masculine plural stems in the direct case in it. Only the 
femiaine plural stems carry nasalization in the direct case. It will 
be clear in the following examples: 


Masculine (direct case) Feminine (direct case) 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

bAcca bAcce ‘boy’ bat bateM ‘talk’ 
kAmra kAmre ‘room’ sena senaeM ‘army’ 
raja raja ‘king’ IARKi JARkiyaM § ‘girl’ 
muni muni ‘ascetic’ ciTThi ciTThiyaM ‘letter’ 
ghAr ghAr ‘house’ ciRiya ciRiyoM ‘bird’ 


But in case of the plural oblique stems nasalization is found in all 
of them, i. e. both in the feminine as well as in the masculine plural 
oblique stems. For examples: 


Masculine (Plural) Feminine (Plural) 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
bAcce bAccoM ‘boys’ batem batoM ‘talks’ 
kAmre kAmroM ‘rooms’ senaeM senaoM ‘army’ 
regiments’ 


raja rajaoM ‘kings’ IARkiyaM JARkiyoM ‘girls’ 
muni muniyoM ‘ascetics’ cilThiyaM ciTlThiyoM ‘latters’ 
ghAr ghAroM ‘houses’ ciRiyaM ciRiyoM ‘birds’ 
1.12 In Hindi, the presence of a nasal, i.e. /-n/ in the oblique 
stem also implies honorific as the following example shows. 
Non-honorific Honorific 
us un ‘he/she (cblique)’ 
1.13 Bengali expresses honorific either by adding a suffix 
containing a nasal, i.e. /-n/ to the stem or by nasalizing it. For 
example: 


Non - honorific Fionorific 
Direct se tini ‘he/she’ 
Oblique ta taM 


1.14 The presence of /-n/ is found distinguishing a plural 
verb from a singular one or an honorific verb froma non-honorific 


one in Sanskrit. For example: 
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Singular] Non-honorific Plural! Honorific 
gAcchAti ‘(he) goes’ gAcchAnti 
pAThAti ‘(he) reads’ pAThAnti 
1AbhAte ‘(he) gets’ lAbhAnte 
gAcchAtu ‘let him go’ gAcchAntu 
pAThAtu ‘let him read’ pATAntu 
AIAbhAtA ‘(he) got’ AlAbhAntA 


1.15 Hindi verbs like Sanskrit verbs are often nasalized if the 
subject of the sentence is either plural or honorific. 


Singular/Non-honorific Plural|Honorific 
hE ‘(he) is’ hEM 
thi ‘(she) was’ thiM 


1.16 The trace of Sanskrit can also be found in Bengali. The 
verb of an honorific subject always take /-n/ whereas no such 
morpheme is ever used in case of a non-honorific subject. For 
example: 


Non-honorific Semi-honorific Honorific 
ja jao jan ‘(you) go’ 
kha khao khan ‘(you) eat’ 
bOS bOSo bOSun ‘(you) sit’ 


1.17 From the above examples, it is evident that the presence 
of /-n-/ or nasalization in the stem denotes plurality in some cases 
and honorific in other cases in Sanskrit and many Indo-Aryan 
languages. This holds good for Oriya too. Oriya allows /-n/ with 
the oblique stem if is [+ animate] and either plural or honorific. 
For example?. 


ta + n + ku — taN’ku ‘to him (hon)/them’ 
+ ko + taN’kO ‘to him (hon)/their’ 
+ kOrO — taN’kOro ‘him (hon)/their’ 
semanO +n+ ku -— semanON’ku ‘to them’ 
+ ko — semanON’kO ‘their’ 
+ kOrO -> semanON’kOrO ‘their’ 


sikhyOkOmanO + n + ku — sikhyOkOmanON’ku ‘to teacher’ 
+ kO — sikhyOkOmanON’kO ‘of teachers’ 


+ kOrO — sikhyOkOmanON’kOrO 
‘of teachers’ 


? /-n-/ changes to [N’] according to the homorganic nasal rule. 
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1.18 Beames (1875/1970: 199), Hoernle (1880/1975 : 186-187) 
and Chatterji (1970: 754-757) have followed almost the same path 
in the analysis of /-N’ku, -N’kO ~-N’kOrO/. According to 
Beames and Hoernle the oblique stem should have /—-n/, e.g. /tan—/ 
‘he (obl.)’, whereas Chatterji prefers the velar nasal to the dental, i.e. 
/taN’-/. Though their analysis look very close to ours, the basic 
difference is that while they have accepted /-N’-/ asa part of the 
stem, we have treated it as a separate morpheme, an_ interfix.? 
Consider the following examples. 


3 (a) muM rastare bapaN’ku au dadaN’ku dekhili 
**T on road father-to and uncle-to saw” 
‘I saw Father and Uncle on the road’. 


(b) muM rastare bapa au dadaN’ku dekhili. 
‘*1 on road father and uncle-to saw’”’ 
‘I saw Father and Uncle on the road’. 


(c) muM rastare bapa au dada herikaN’ku dekhili, 
*‘f on road father and uncle etc. -to saw”’ 
‘I saw Father and Uncle etc. on the road’. 


4 (a) mo bapaN’kO au dadaN’kO kOtha bhinnO. 
‘‘my Father’s and Uncle’s saying different’”’ 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle is different’. 


(b) mo bapa au dadaNIkO kOtha. bhinnO 
‘‘my father and uncles’ saying different” 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle is different.’ 


(c) mo bapa au dada herikaN’kO kOtha bhinnO. 
‘“‘my father and uncle etc. of saying different” 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle etc. is different’. 


5 (a) mobapaN’kOrO au dadaN’kOrO kOtha bhinnO 
‘‘my father’s and uncle’s saying different” 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle is different’. 


(b) mo bapa au dadaN’kOrO kOtha bhinnO. 
‘“my father and uncles’ saying different” 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle is different’. 


(c) mo bapa au dada herikaN’kO kOtha bhinnO 
‘“‘my father and uncle etc. of saying different”’ 
‘The case of my Father and Uncle etc. is different’. 


sStrictly speaking —/N’/ cannot be called either a suffix or an infix. 
Hence it has been called an interfix. Probal Dasgupta (personal communi- 
cation) has suggested this term to me. 
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Notice that /-N’ku/, /-N’kO/ and /N’kOrO/ have been joined to 
[bapa! and /dada/ each in 3 (a), 4 (a), and 5 (a) respectively. So in 
these sentences they seem to be inflectional affixes. But it must be 
pointed out that they have been joined to a phrase /bapa au dada/ in 
3(b), 4 (b) and 5 (b) respectively. Again, a particle /herika/ ‘etc.’ 
intervenes between the phrase /bapa au dada/ on one hand and 
}-N’ku/, /-N’kO/, and /-N’kOrO/ on the other hand in 3 (c), 4 (c), and 
5 (c) respectively. The latter two sets of examples, i.e 3 (b), 4 (b), 
5 (b) and 3 (c), 4(c) and 5(c)} provide evidence contrary to the former 
set, i.e. 3 (a), and 4a), and 5 (a) that /-N kay, j-N kO} 
and /-N’kOrO/ are _ postpositions, not inflectional affixes. It 
is needless to say that /-N’ku/, /-N’kO/ and /-N’kOrO} each 
consists of two morphemes, i.e. /-N’/ plus /-ku/, /-kO/, and / kOrO/. 
However, on the basis of the above examples and the discussion about 
them it can be claimed that /-N’/ alongwith /-ku/, /-kO/, and 
/kOrO/ are neither pure inflectional affixes norpure postpositions. 
They are on the border line between the two. Scholars, however, 
have preferred to treat them as postpositions rather than inflectional 
affixes (Tripathy 1962: 140), and the same is followed here. 


It should be mentioned that no postposition can follow /-ku/ 
whereas there is an array of postpositions, i.e. /-dei, -paiM, -Tharu, 
-Thare/ that can be used after /-kO/ or /-kOri/ (/kOrO/+(emphatic)} 
/-i/). So these postpositions in Oriya can broadly be classified into 
two categories, i.e, (1) primary postpositions and (2) secondary 
postpositions. The accusative /-ku/ and the genitive /-kOrO~-kOri, 
-kO/ are primary and others are secondary postpositions*. Now 
the case-structure in Oriya can be schematized as follows: 


5 stem + (/-n-/) + acc (usative) p (post) p (osition) 
[+ oblique] [+ animate gen (itive) p. p. + other p.p. 
+- pl. /hon. | 


Condition: The gen. p.p. may even be /@}. 
The following exemplify this scheme. 


6(a) ta + (acc. p.p.) ku — taku ‘to him (non-hon.)’ 
(b) ta + n+ (acc. p.p.)ku- taN’ku ‘to him (hon.)’ 
7(a) ta + (gen. p.p.) @ + dei — tadei ‘by him (hon.)’ 
(b) ta + n+ (gen. p. p) kO+dei — 
tanN’kOdei ‘by him ¢hon.)’ 
8(a) ta + (gen. p. p.) d+ paiM — tapaiM 
‘for him (non-hon.)’ 


4Gleason (1968:161) has used ‘case-markers’ for the primary postposi- 
tions and ‘function words’ for the secondary postpositions. 
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(0) ta +n + (gen. p. p.)kO+paiM > 
taN’kOpaiM ‘for him (hon.)’ 
9(a) ta +(gen. p. p.)Q + Tharu >taTharu ‘from him (non-hon)’ 
(b) ta +n+ (gen. p.p.) kO+ Tharu — 
taN’kO Tharu ‘from him (hon.)’ 
10(a) ta+(gen. p.p.) @ + Thare > 
; taThare ‘with him (non-hon.)’ 


(b) ta+n-+(gen. p.p.)kO+ Thare — 
taN’kO Thare ‘with him (hon.)’ 


The above scheme and the examples clearly show that the accusative 
postposition /-ku/ governs the oblique in (6). But the question is: 
what about the ‘genitive postpositions + other postpositions’? In 
his discussion on thecase in Marathi, Kelkar (1959 : 135) has classified 
all the postpositions of Marathi into two classes i.e. class X markers 
and class Y markers that follow the former and _ suggested that 
when a marker from one of these classes is used with the one from 
the other class in aconstruction the result is a complex marker of 
class X. The postpositions labelled as the primary postpositions and 
the postpositions labelled as the secondary postpositions in this 
paper can be compared with Keljkar’s class X markers and class Y 
markers respectively. It means following him the ‘genitive post- 
positions + other postpositions’ can be called ‘complex genitive 
postpositions’. Now the problem is whether it can be said that the 
complex genitive postpositions govern the oblique or taking the 
genitive postpositions asa part of the stem it can be argued that 
other postpositions govern the genitive in Oriya. Though both are 
viable alternatives the latter seems to be more appealing than the 
former because the genitive postpositions /%/ and /-kO/ are common 
in all the (a) and the (b) examples in (7) through (10) respectively. 
Therefore, they can be accepted as participating in the formation 
of genitive stems. 


Now on the basis of all these, it can be argued that grammati- 
cally speaking Oriya seems to have three cases,° i.e. direct, accusative 
and genitive, and not just two, i.e. direct and oblique. This argu- 
ment also holds good for Bengali as it has been exemplified in the 


section i.7. 


1.19 To sum up, let us briefly state the main points discussed 
in this paper. First, the modern linguists’ claim that the genitive 
stem forms the oblique base and that the singular oblique stems are 

5 SE ed acne ee SS nme. ae ete 


Sor a similar analysis on the case in Hindi seeGleason (1968: 161-162). 
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different from the plural oblique stems in Oriya is refuted, and it is 
proposed that a singular oblique stem becomes plural and/or honori- 
fic when an interfix /-n-/ denoting plurality/honorific is added to 
it. Second, it is argued that contrary to the claim made by Beames, 
Hoernle and Chatterji, this interfix /-n-/ does not constitute an 
integral part of the stem. Third, there are three cases, i.e. direct, 


accusative and genitive as opposed to the previously accepted two, 
i.e. direct and oblique. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


REFERENTIAL ANALYSIS OF DISCOURSE 
IN TELUGU* 


K. Viswanatham 
SRLC, Mysore 


The following is the referential analysis of the storv of 
‘FOUR BULLS AND A LION’ used for children either by oral 
narration by elders or by including in school text books or story 
books. 


In Display ‘A’ below the Telugu version of the story of 
‘FOUR BULLS AND A LION’ is presented and the sentences are 
serially numbered from 1 to 17. A word to word English translation 
of the Telugu story is provided which appears below the Telugu 
sentences. Also, the words in each sentence of the Telugu version 
of the story are serially numbered for the purpose of latter use 


{Display DIII). 


In Display ‘B’ the English version of the Telugu story in 
Display ‘A’ is provided, and the English sentences are also numbered 
serially using the same numbers of Display ‘A’. 


In Display ‘C’ the sequence of events of the story as they 
occurred in the story are presented in the form of a table. In column 
1 of the table C 1 to C 28 indicate the chronological order of the 
events described in column 2. Column 3 indicates the Purpose or 
Role of the events entered in column2 (which fill the Role Cell 
in the 4 cell representeation of tagmemes in Display ‘D’), 
Column 4 indicates the grammatical sequence of the events and they 
are represented, by G, 1 to.G 17, witegeemee |. > if. Bee 
numbers used in the original text. 


“This paper is prepared under the supervision of Kenneth L. Pike 
after a series of discussions during he period October-November, 1980, 
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In Display ‘D’ the events of the story (Display ‘C’) are 
presented in the form of 4 cell tagmemic formulas. The story of 
‘FOUR BULLS AND A LION’ is analyzed from three different view 
points viz., from the narrator’s view point, from the view point of the 
participants in the story and from the view point of the characters 
or cast in the original Telugu story. These three view points are 
presented as three major vectors in the analysis of the story viz., the 
narrator's vector, the participants’ vector and the character (cast) 
vector. Each one of these vectors are split into sub-vectors some of 
which are complex. These complex sub-vectors are analyzed in terms 
of smaller vectors and these smaller vectors are again analyzed in 
terms of still lower level units. 


In the 4 cell representation of the tagmemes in Display ‘D’ 
the Class cells are filled by the events in the story. For the purpose 
of cross-reference the seriai numbers of the chronological and also 
the grammatical sequences are also givenin these cells. In the Slot 
cell, it is indicated whether the event is nucleus to the story or 
marginal. In the Role cell it is generally tried to put the entry in 
the 3rd column of Display ‘C’ corresponding to the event in the 
Class cell, or a phrase or a clause giving very closer meaning to that 
entry, and this generally becomes a cause or reason for the occurrence 


of the event answering the question why the event took place. 
Cohesion cell indicates the relation of the event to the other events 
within the system. In the present analysis it is generally tried to 
represent this relationship starting with a phrase ‘In line with’ as in 
‘In line with hisinnate nature and habits’ [I B (ii) b], or in some 
cases with the phrase ‘Coherent with’ as in ‘Coherent with the 
negative unity of the bulls’ [I B (ii) e] or at least indicating a closer 
meaning to this asin ‘Lack of psychological unity’ (ie., In line 
with lack of Psychological Unity) [II B (ii) } 


Display ‘A’: 


lL... nade eddulu, simham, Dre OKA; adavilo:, 
‘four’ ‘bulls’ ‘lion’ ‘one’ ‘forest-in’ 
na:lugu3 eddulu, unde:vis Su. EV) 4 na:lugu, 
‘four’ ‘bulls’ ‘were living- ney ‘four’ 

Neu. pl.’ 
kalisis tirugutu, aikamatyamto: 
‘having joined’ ‘moving-pres-part’ ‘unity-with’ 
nivaSifice:Vi¢ 4. oka, nai:du, eddulu, 
‘were living-Neu. pl.’ ‘one’ ‘day’ ‘bulls’ n= 
me:stunnappudu, va:tinis oka, simham, tsu:sindig 
‘grazing-then’ ‘them-to’ ‘one’ ‘lion’ saw-Neu. sg.’ 
5. da:niki, no:ru, u:rindi, 6. endukante:, 
| *that-to’ ‘mouth’ ‘watered-Neu. sg.’ ‘why-say-if 
(why because) 
; eddulu ba:ga:,  balisis unna:yig 
‘that’ ‘bulls’ : swell’ ‘having become fat’ ‘are-Neu. pl.’ 
Te Gh, vidhanga:naina:, va:tinis tsam pi, 


‘which’ ‘manner-even’ ‘them-to’ ‘having killed’ 
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tina:lanukonnadi, simham,e & oka, naidu, eddulu, 
‘eat-must-thought-Neu.sg.”’ ‘lion’ ‘one’ “day ‘bulls’ 
me:stunnappudu, simham, vaccig va:ti, mii:das 
‘grazing-then’ ‘lion’ ‘having come’ ‘their’ ‘on’ 
du:kindig 9. natlugu, eddulu, kalisi, 
*‘jumped-Neu. sg.’ ‘four’ “bulls” ‘having joined’ 
kommulato:, simha:nnis po@ica:vig 10. simham, 
‘horns-with’  ‘lion-to’ ‘pierced-Neu. pl.” ‘lion’ 
bhayapadi, pa:ripo:yindi, 11. konta, katlam, 
‘having frightened’ ‘ran away-Neu. sg.’ ‘some’ ‘time’ 
taruva:ta, Ary eddula, madhyag manaspardhalu, 
‘after’ ‘that’ ‘bulls’ ‘middle’ ‘“misunderstandings” 
vacca-Yig 12. avi, okada:ni to:, okati, potla:@ukodi, 
‘came-Neu. pl.’ ‘they’ ‘one-with’ ‘one’ ‘having fought 
among 
themselves’ 
vidipo:ryis ve:ruve:ruga:., nivasintsasa:ga:yi-; 
‘having separated’ ‘separate-separately’ ‘living-started-Neu. pl.” 

13. idi, simham,; gamaniicindi, 14. adi, okkokka, 
‘this’ ‘lion’ ‘observed-Neu. sg.” ‘that’ ‘one-one’ 
eddunu, patti, tsampi; tine:sindi. 
‘bull-to’ ‘having-caught’ ‘having-killed’ ‘ate up-Neu. sg.” 

15. kabatti, aikamatyame:, maha:balam, 
‘therefore’ ‘unity-emphatic marker’ ‘great strength’ 

16. idi, iss katholo:ni,; nitti,g 17. na:lugu, 
‘this’ ‘this (obl.)’  ‘story-in’ ‘moral’ ‘four’ 
eddulu, simham, katha, aipo:yindi, 

‘bulls’ ‘lion’ ‘story’ “over-Neu. sg,” 


Display “B’: 
FREE TRANSLATION 


1. Four Bulls and a Lion 


2. There were four bulls living ina forest. 3. Those four bulls were 
moving around and living together. 4. One day when they were 
grazing a lion sawthem. 5. Its mouth watered. 6. Because those 
bulls were fatty. 7. The lion thought that somehow he must kill 
them and eat. 


8. One day when the bulls were grazing the lion came and jumped 
upon them. 9. The four bulls together pierced the lion with their 
horns. 10. The lion was frightened and ran away. 


11. After sometime misunderstandings developed among the bulls- 
12. They fought with each other and started living separately. 
13. The lion observed this. 14. He killed each one of the bulls 
separately and ate them. 


15. Therefore, unity is a great strength. 16. This is the moral 
in this story. 17. Thestory of four bulls and a lion is over. 
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Display ‘C’: 
SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


Column 1 refers to Chronological Sequence of Events, 
numbered serially and marked by ‘C’. Column 2 refers to the descri- 
ption of the events. Column3 refers to the purpose (Cause or 
Explanation) or Role. Column 4 refers to the Grammatical Sequence 
or the Told Sequence of the Events, and the numbering of the 
original text is used for this. 


Chrono- Gram- 

logical | Description of the Pur pose! Role matical 

Sequ- Events Sequ- 

ence C ence G 

1 2 | 3 4 

Cis There are four bulls in | Staging GT 255,12 
a forest. 

Cit There is unity among Staging G 3,9 
the bulls. 

Clic The bulls move and Because there is unity | G 3,9 
live together. among the bulls. 

C 1d The bulls are fatty. 8 Because they ate G6 

good grass. 
C le There is a lion also in | Staging. G 1,4 


the same forest. 
C. 24 One day the bulls are | The bullsare hungry.| G4 
grazing together. Also there is unity 
among the bulls. 
C20 The lion arrives there. ene forsome |G4 
ood. 
C2 The lion sees the bulls. | The lion is in search | G 4 
of some food. 
C4 The lion perceives that | The bulls are fleshy. | G 6 
the bulls are fatty. 


oe | The lion’s mouth sali- | Because he is in need| G 5 
vates. of some food. 
C 6 The lion decides some- | Because the bulls are | G 7, 8 
how to kill the bulls naturally food pro- 
and eat them. viding animals to 
the lion. 
Cag Sometime passes with- | Staging. G 8 


out any incident. 
C 8a Another day the bulls | The bulls are hungry. G8 


are grazing. ; 

C 8b The lion arrives there. | With the intention |G 8 
of killing the bulls. 

C9 The lion jumps upon To kill the bulls and | G 8 


the bulls. eat. 
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19a 


2 


The bulls are not 
frightened. 


The bulls attack. 


The bulls pierce the 
lion with their horns. 


The lion is frightened. 


The lion runs away. 


Sometime passes 
again. 
Misunderstandings 
develop among the 
bulls. 


The bulls fight among 


themselves. 

The bul's separate 
from each other. 
The bulls start living 
separately from 

each other. 

The lion notices that 
the bulls are living 
separately. 


The lion thinks that 
bulls are weak now 
and they cannot 
attack him again. 


The lion also thinks 
that he can easily 
kill each bull. 

The lion goes to the 
bull. 

The lion kills the 
bull and eats him. 


' The lion goes to the 


next bull. 


The lion kills the next 


bull and eats him. 
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The bulls as a group 
are strong enough 
to defend themselves 
Since the bulls are 
not frightened. 

To drive the lion 
away. 

Since the bulls are 
mightier than the 
lion. 

The lion feels that 
the bulls might kill 
him. (Because the 
lion is frightened). 
Staging. 


Reasons are not 
known. 


Because the unity 

is lost. 

Because they foughi 
with each other. 
Because they are 
separated. 


The lion is carefully 
observing the move- 
ments of the bulls 
since he wants to 
make some food 
out of them. 

Since the bulls 
separated from each 
other and one of 
them is living 
alone. 

Since an individual 
bull is weaker than 
the lion. 

To kill the bull 

and eat. 

The lion to statisfy 
his desires and to 
kill his hunger. 

To kill the bull 

and eat. 

The lion to satisfy 
his desires and to 
kill his hunger. 


Viswanatham 


G 9 


G 13,14 


643514 


G 14 
G 14 


G 14 
/G 14 
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C 26 


C27 


C 28 


2 


The lion goes to the 
third bull. 

The lion kills the third 
bull and eats him. 


The lion goes to the 
fourth bull. 

The lion kills the 
fourth bull and eats 
him. 

The narrator anno- 
unces a story mention- 
ing its participants. 
The narrator tells the 
story (Cl to C 23b). 


The narrator comments 
that living together is 
a great strength 


The narrator also states 
that this (living toge- 
ther) is the moral in 
the story. 

The narrator closes 
the narration. 


Display ‘D’: 


I. Narrator Vector: 


Pre. Mar. 


To promote 


Unity 


Nuc. 


For reinforce- 
ment of the 
theme: unity 


A) Selection of a 
story about 
traditional 
beliefs 


In line with the 
beliefs of the 
community. 


C) Conclusion/ 
Theme CX 
C2627 
GAiS~h6 


In line with 
the teaching 
techniques 


strengthens, 


separation 
weakens 
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To kill the bull and | 


eat. 
The lion to satisfy 


Viswanatham 


his desires and to kill 


his hunger, 


To kill the bull and 


eat. 

The lion to satisfy 
his desires and to 
kill his hunger. 
Staging 


In order to explain 


G 


(teach) the strength 


of unity. 

To preach morals 
that unity streng- 
thens and separatio 
weakens. 

To reinforce the 
underlying theme 
in the story. 


For signal ending. 


B) 
Nuc. 


To teach 
morals 


D) 


Post Mar. 


For signal 
ending 


n 


16 


FOUR CELL REPRESENTATION OF VECTORS 


Story CX 
C la-C 24 
G 1-G 14 


In line with a 
fable as 
metaphor 


Closing 
C 28 
G 17 


Completing 

the story in 

line with the 
tradition of 

the commu- 
nity 
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1. B. Story Complex = 


Mar. 


To portray 


the centra! 
idea of the 
story 


IB (i) Title 
Gl 


in line with 
the tradition 
of story telling 
in the commu- 
nity 


306, 


Nuc. 


Presentation 
of the content 


I B (ii) Body of the Story Complex = 


Pre. Mar. 


Staging 


Nuc. 


To kill 
the bulls 
as a group 


Nuc. 


Because of 
the separa- 
tion of the 
bulls 


G 1, 2, 3, 4,6, 8 


I B (ii) a. Stag- 
ing CX 
C1. 23 


Reality of story 


I B (ii) c. Lion’s 
Attempt and 
Failure CX 
C8b-C12 

G 8,9, 10 


Failure in line 
with inferiority 
to the group as 
a whole 


I B (ii) e. Lion’s 
Success CX 

C 18 - C 23b 

G 13, 14 


negative unity 
of the bulls 


I b (ii) a. Staging CX = 


Nuc. 


Staging 


Four bulls and a 


lion are living 
in the forest 
Cla- Cie 


G 1,2,3,4,8,12 


Reality 


Pre. Mar. 


Planning to 


secure food 


Nuc. 


Because ot 
internal 
fight 


Coherent with 


Nuc. 


Staging 


Viswanatham 


I B (ii) Body of 
the story CX 

C la—C 23b 
G2-G14 


In line with the 
narrating 
techniques 


'T B (ii) b. Lion’s 
thinking CX 
C3-C6 

Boe’, 


In line with his 
, Innate nature 
| and habits 


I B (ii) d Bulls’ 
Separation CX 
C14-€17 
G.ligA? 


Negative cohe- 
rence with the 
internal har- 
mony of the 
bulls 


Unity among 
bulls 
C Ib 
G 3,9 


Reality 
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The four bulls 
move and live 


Mar. together 
Cic Mar. 
CperG 
Because In line with Because 
there is unity | friendship they ate 
among the good grass 
bulls 


The lion comes 

and sees the bulls 

(when they are 
Mar. grazing) 

C20, 20a, 

2lai22a,23a 

G 4, 8, 13, 14 


Search for Coincidence 
food 


1 B (ii) b. Lion’s Thinking CX = 


Lion studies 


the bulls 
Mar. C4 Mar. 

G.6y:4 
To see if the In line with Because the 
bulls are fatty | his food sear- lion is in need 
for food ching habits . of food 


Lion determines 

to kill the bulls 
Nuc. C26 

G uss 


Since the bulls | In line with the 
are food giving | habit of the 
animals to the | lion 

lion 


I B (ii) c. Lion’s Attempt and Failure CX = 
Lion searches out 
the bulls when 

Mar. they are grazing Nuc. 
ces 


G 8 


To kill them In line with his To kill the 


and eat plan/decision bulls 


Viswanatham 


The bulls are 
fatty 

Cild 

G6 


In line with the 


good meadows 
available in the 
forest 


Lion’s mouth 
salivates 

25 

G5 


Coherent with 


his hunger 


Lion jumps upon 
the bulls 

C9 

G 8 


In line with bis 


hunting tech- 
niques 
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Nuc. 


To drive the 


lion away 


Bulls attack the 

lion without fear 
C 10a, 10b, 10c 

G 9 


In line with 
peace in unity 
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Mar. 


To save him- 


self since the 
bulls are 
mightier than 
the lion and 
they might 
kill him 


I b (ii) d. Bulls’ Separation CX = 


Mar. 


Reasons 
unknown 


Nuc. 


Because they 


fought among 
themselves 


Misunderstand- 
ings develop — 
among the bulls 
14 

Gl 


Reality 


Bulls separate 
and start living 
separately 

Ones Ba 

GAZ 


Negative 
cohesion with 
unity and 
friendship 


I B (il) e. Lion’s Success CX = 


Mar. 


Since the lion 
is carefully 
watching the 
movements of 
the bulls 


Lion discovers 
that the bulls 
are separated 
C 18 


G 13 


In line with his 


systematic 
hunting 
patterns 


Nuc. 


Because of 
the misunder- 
standings 

and there is 
no unity 


Mar. 


As the bulls 


are separated, 
the lion under- 
stands that 
each bull 
indvidually 

is weaker 

than himself 


Viswanatham 


Lion runs away 
Gag 
G 10 


Negative 
coherence with 
his former 
beliefs 


Bulls fight 
among them- 
selves 

| Be 

G 12 


Nezative 
Cohesion/Lack 
of psycholo- 
gical unity 


Lion decides to 
attack the bulls 
separtely 

C 19a, 19b 

G 13 


in line with his 
belief that he 

is mightier than 
an individual 
bull 
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The lion kills 
the bulls one 


Nuc. by one 
C 20a - C 23b 
G 14 
To fulfill In line with his 
his desires superiority over 
and kill his the individual 
hunger bulls but not 
the group 


I. C. Conclusion/Theme CX = 


Narrator states 
that living to- 
gether is a great 


strength 
Nuc. C=26 Mar. 

Gras 
To preach Dictated by the To reinforce 
morals that community the underlying 
unity streng- theme in the 
thens and story 
separation 
weakens 


Il. Participant Vectors: 
Il. A. Lion’s Role Vector = 


Ii. A (i) Food 
Searching CX 

Mar. C26 - C5 Mar. 
G 4, 5, 6 


Actor In line with the Actor 
Hunter lion’s beliefs 
and rights 


Il. A (iii) At- 
tempt to Secure 
Mar. Food CX 
C 8b, C9 Mar. 
G 8 


Actor Normal hunting Undergoer 
patterns 


Viswanatham 


Narrator states, 
living together 
is the moral in 
the story 

27] 

G 16 


In line with the 


beliefs prevail- 
ing in the com- 
munity 


II. A (ii) Plann- 
ing CX 

C 6 

G7 


Personified 


II. A (iv) Failure 
CX 


C 10a-C 12 
G 9, 10 


Negative cohe- 


sion with his 
beliefs 
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II. A (v) Success 
CX 


Nuc. C 18 -C 23b 
G 13, 14 
Actor In line with 


fulfillment of 
the desires 


If. A (i) Food Searching CX = 


Lion comes to The lion discovers 
the bulls and that the bulls are 
sees them Nuc. fatty 
Mar. C2b.C: 3 C4 
G 4 G 5,6 
(actor) Random search (actor) Search patterns 
Because the patterns Because he and evaluation 
lion was finds the bulls 
searching fleshy in his 
for food search for food 


Lion’s mouth 


salivates 
Mar. Sake 

G5 
Because the In line with the 
lion is in natural pheno- 


need of food | menon 


Il. A. (ii) Planning CX = 


Lion decides to 
kill the bulls 


Nuc. and eat them 
C6 
Cr 
(Actor) In line with 
Because the his initial 
lion needs beliefs that he 
food and the | is stronger tnan 
bulls are the group 
naturally food 
providing 
animals to 


the lion 
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II. A (iii) Attempt to Secure Food CX = 


Mar. 


(Actor) 
Intending to 
kill 


Lion approaches 
the bulls (when 
they are grazing) 
C 8a, 8b 

G 8 


In line with his 


habits 


II. A (iv) Failure CX = 


Nuc. 


(undergoer) 
To be driven 
away by the 
unfrightened 
bulls 


The lion was 
attacked by the 
bulls and was 
pierced 

C 10a, b, c, 
G9 


Bulls are 
collectively 
stronger than 
the lion 


11. A (vy) Success CX = 


Mar. 


(Actor) 
Because the 
lion finds 
them living 
separately as he 
was carefully 
watching their 
movements 
and also 
realizes that 
an individual 
bull is weaker 
to him 


Lion discovers 
that the buils 
are separated 
and plans to kill 
them 

C 18, 19a, 19b 
G 13 


Coherent with 
his food 
searching 
habits 


Nuc. 


(Actor) 
To kill and 
eat 


Nuc. 


(actor) 

To save him- 
self, since the 
bulls as a 
group are 
mightier than 
the lion and 
they might 
kill him. 


To kill his 
hunger and 
fulfill his 
desires 


Viswanatham 


The lion jumps 
upon the bulls 
Cid 


G 8 


In line with 
his hunting 
techniques 


Lion runs away 
with fear 
Calrsh2 

G 10 


Negative cohe- 


sion. Disillusion 
of his initial 
beliefs 


Lion goes to 
each bull separ- 
ately, kills and 


eats him 
C 20a - C 23b 
G 14 


In line with his 
new beliefs. 
Reality 
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II. B. Bulls’ Role Vector = 
II. B (i) Unity CX 
C la-c, 2a, 8a, 


Nuc. 10a-c 
Gi1253,4,8:9 
Actor Coherence with 
friendship 
Il. B (iii) 
Destruction CX 
Nuc. Cl8=C 23b 
Gulas 14 
Undergoer In line with 


lack of unity 
II. B (i) Unity CX = 

There are 4 bulls 

in the forest 

moving, grazing 


Nuc and living 
together 
C la-c, 2a, 8a 
Gib 2,334.8 
Staging Friendship and 
Unity integrity 
The bulls jointly 
attack and drive 
Nuc the lion away 
CAlObc 
G9 
Since the bulis | Exhibition of 
are unfright- | superior 
ened and asa_ | strength 
group are 
stronger than 
the lion 


II. B (ii) Separation CX = 
Misunderstand- 
ings develop 


among the 
Mar. bulls 

C14 

G ll 
Reasons are Reality 


unknown 
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Viswanathan 


II. B (ii) Separa- 


tion CX 
Nuc il4— C17 
(sili, 12 
Ac.or Negative cohe- 
sion: Lack of 
friendship 
The bulls are not 
frightened when 
they are attacked 
Nuc. by the lion 
C 10a 
G9 
Because of Jointly the bulls 
the combined | posses superiority 
strength of the | over the lion 
bulls which 
makes them 
superior to 
the lion 
[ Bulls fight 
among them- 
Mar. selves 
C15 
Ga2 


Due to lack 
of unity 


Lack of psycho- 
logical unity 
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Bulls are 

separated 
Nuc. CU165 ti 

GelZ 
Because they Negative 
fought cohesion with 


united living 
II. B (iii) Destruction CX = 


Lion discovers The lion goes to 
that, the bulls each bull separ- 
are separated. ately, kills him 
Mar. C 18, 19a, b Nuc. and eats. 
G 13 C 20a - 23b 
ey SEE OE er G 14 
Since the tion | In line with ee 
is closely his hunting To fulfill his | The lion is 
observing the | tactics desires and superior in 
bulls’ move- kill his hunger, | strength than 
ments since the lion | an individual 


knows that bull. Fulfillment 
individually of his desires. 
the bulls are 

weak 


II. C. Propos: Forest Role Vector = 


Stage Setting 
Mar. C 1-—C 28rexcept Cla, 7,:13, 24, 25,26, 27528 
G 1 -—G irexcenuGie ll. 15, 16; 17 


Location In line with naturality to the story 


Ill. Character/Cast Vectors : 


Four cell representation of character (CAST) tagmemes is 
given below. Variants in the original Telugu text are given in class 
cells. Numbers inthe class cell refer to the numbers of sentences 
and words in the original Telugu text. 


Ili. A. Lion as a Villain: 


Assailant Lion 

simham suejectis 4.7, /.6;.8..5, 10:1 bag 
Undergoer : 9.5 
Co-subject : 1.3, 17.3 

adi > Subject... 14,1 

da:ni(ki) : Undergoer: 5.1 

-di : Subject (Se hile Fone sf! 
Marker Puss, 13-5, 14.0 


—— | el 


Villain Personification 
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Ill. B. Bulls as Victims 


Sufferers Bulls 

eddulu : Subject’: 2.4, doanGae, ose se 
Co-Subject : 1:2, 47s 
Undergoer : 14.3 
Oblique (Modifier) : 11.5 

avi mu ject 2/4201 

avi : Item (in I-A Relation): 13.1 

na:lugu sspubject :. 32 

va:ti(ni) : Undergoer : 4.5, 7.3 

-Vvi : Sub. Marker : 2.5, 3:6 

-yi : Sub. Marker : 6.6, 9.6, 12.7 

va:ti(mi:da) : Undergoer/Locative : 8.7 

okati » mererent > 12:3 


okada:nito : Associative Referent : 12.2 


Victims Personification 


III. C. Forest as Stage Setting : 


Field of action | adavilo : Loc: 2.2 


Stage setting Real 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


MOTHER-TONGUE INTERFERENCE AND 
ESL* LEARNERS 


Vv. Syamala 
All Saints’ College, Trivandrum 


The theory of Mother-tongue (MT) interference in second 
language (L,) learning, also known as the Contrastive Analysis 
Hypothesis was first advocated by Charles Fries (1945) and later 
propounded by Robert Lado (1957). The basic assumptions of this 
theory are, 


1) language learning, like the learning of any other skill, is 
habit formation, as believed by behaviourists, and 


2) where the L, (first language/MT) and L., differ, the 
old habit (using of L,/MT) hinders the formation of the 
new (learning of L,). 


The interference from L, is positive, i.e., it facilitates acquisition of 
the L,, in areas where the languages are similar, and negative, i.e., it 
hinders L, acquisition, in areas where the languages differ. It 
follows that the areas of difficulty for the L, learner can be 
predicted by identifying the areas of difference between the two 
languages through a contrastive study of the linguistic structures 
of the two languages. But such studies, in spite of their usefulness, 
failed to predict or explain a large portion of L, learners’ errors, 
mostly syntactic errors, in terms of L,/MT interference. However, 
contrastive analysis of languages could make fruitful predictions 
and could also account for a substantial portion of L, errors in 
phonology. 


In the case of ESL learners, the results of my investigation 
(Syamala, V. 1983) point to minimal interference from MT (viz, 


‘abbreviation for English as Second Language 
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Malayalam) inthe acquisition of syntax. Supporting evidence for 
this finding is available in research work in the Lz acquisition of 
English elsewhere. The studies of Dulay and Burt (1972; 1974 a & b; 
1975 a&b) vehemently reject L, interference in the learning of 
English as L,. Plenty of supporting evidence is also available in 
studies of ESL learners of different MT backgrounds. For instance, 
Ravem (1969 & 1974), Huang (1971), Hernandez (1972), Milon (1974) 
Mukattash, L (1980 & ’81), Taylor & Krishna Rao (1981) etc. 


Although syntactic interference of MT is negligible in the L 
acquisition of English, it has been amply borne out from experience 
that interference at phonological, lexical and idiomatic levels is 
fairly considerable. 


Regarding phonological interference, Dr. Velayudhan’s (1970) 
study is enlightening with regard to ESL learners whose MT is 
Malayalam. He has listed all the phonemes - both segmental and 
suprasegmental -in English and Malayalam, and isolated those 
English phonemes which have analogues in Malayalam. Even in the 
case of these, he observes, the phonemic compatibilitv does not 
minimise the learner’s difficulty. As is pointed out in this contra- 
stive study of the phonology of the two languages, the incidence of 
phonological deviations due to MT pull in the English of Malayalees 
is very high. 


It is the suprasegmental phonemes rather than the segmental 
ones which create insurmountable hurdles to ESL learners. Stress 
accent, intonation, etc., are to be imbibed automatically in the 
natural linguistic environment, ie., acquisition taking place in the 
cultural setting of the language, asin the case of L, acquisition. 
Even the minority of those ESL learners who attain a fairly good 
proficiency grammatically, approximating to native proficiency, fail 
to attaina similar proficiency in phonological features such as 
Stress, accent, etc. The regional varieties of Indian English also 
differ mainly in phonological and other features, rather than 


syntactic. 


MT interference at lexical and idiomatic levels is found to be 
rather considerable in the case of Malayalee ESL learners. Experience 
in formal teaching of English as L, provides ample testimony to 
this. Certain common error types in these areas, collected from 
five hundred public examination answer scripts of B. A. Degree 
students whose MT is Malayalam, are listed below. They provide 
examples of the commonest error types attributable to MT pull, 
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I. (1) He agreed his defeat. for...admitted. 
(2) He allowed that they are culture pearls. for...admitted. 
(3) He took books for debt. for... on loan. 
(4) nose mirror, for...spectacles. 


A set of lexical items in the L, (viz., English) may be re- 
presented in the MT (viz, Malayalam) by a single item. The 
tendency to use the same item from the set or to substitute one in 
the set for another in the L, is probably because all of them can be 
represented in their MT by a single item. For instance the items 
“to agree’, ‘to allow’, ‘to admit’ and ‘to permit’ can be represented 
in Malayalam by the single item ‘Sammatikkuka’ as in, 


(5) aval paataan sammaticcu. 


she to sing agreed 
(She agreed to sing) 

(6) Sinimakkuyu pookaan amma sammaticcu. 
cinema (dat.) to go mother permitted 
(Mother permitted (us) to go to the cinema) 

(7) avan toolvi sammaticcu. 
he defeat admitted 
(He admitted defeat) 


So also the same word ‘katam’ is used in Malayalam to mean both 
‘debt’? and ‘loan’, leading to the example (3). Again, the word 
‘kannaati’ is used in Malayalam for both ‘mirror’ and ‘spectacles’ 
and hence errors like example (4). 


Another set of deviant sentences of this type is given below: 
(8) The doctors looked them as specimen, for... regarded|/ 
considered 
(9) He looked the shop. for... was in charge of 
(10) Our religions teach us to /ook others as a spark of the 
Divine, for... consider 
(11) The doctors didn’t Jook the patients. for... treat 
(12) He /ouked the chain she was wearing. for... examined 
The L, items ‘regard’. ‘be in charge of’, ‘look after’, ‘take care of’, 
‘treat’ and ‘examine’ may be represented in Malayalam by the single 
item ‘nookkuka’ as in, 
(13) avane ninre makaneppoole nookkuka ~ 


he (dat.) your son-like regard 
(Regard him like your son.) 
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(14) nii kuttikale nallavannam nookkanam. 
you children (dat.) well look after 
(You must look after the children well) 


(15) doktar roogikale nallavannam nookkunnu. 
doctor patients (dat.) well treats 
(The doctor treats the patients well) 
II. Consider the following for another error-type: 


(16) Thus he escaped her from a dispute. for...saved 

(17) He was failed by her. for---defeated 

(18) He was understanding her. for...making her understand. 

(19) He was feared by the sight. for... frightened. 
In these instances an intransitive verb is used instead of the corres- 
ponding transitive one. The translation equivalents of these pairs 
(i. e., transitive and instransitive verbs) in Malayalam share semantic 


as well as phonological features; they are from the same stem and 
differ only in morphological endings, as shown below: 


Intransitive Transitive 
a) rekgappetuka — reksappetuttuka 
escape save 
b) toolkkuka — toolppikkuka 
fail defeat 
c) manassilaakuka -— manassilaakkikkuka 
understand make (someone) understand 
d) peetikkuka — peetippikkuka 
fear frighten 


Because of such close similarity between the translation equivalents 
of the transitive and its corresponding intransitive in the MT, they 
tend to substitute the one for the other in the L, where the two 
items are quite distinct and do not share any phonological similarity. 
III. Literal translation from MT accounts for a_ large proportion 
of errors such as 
(20) The class is walking. 
klaassu natakkunnu. 
class walking - is 
(The class is going on.) 
(21) An old lady asked a book. 
Oru vayassaya strii oru  bukku_ coodiccu. 


one old lady one book asked 
(An old lady asked for a book) 
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(22) An elephant was walking like mad. 
oru aana aayirunnu natakkuka poole vattu 
one elephant was walking like mad. 


(An elephant appeared to have gone mad) 


These and similar types of errors due to MT influence are 
rampant in the English of Malayalees in general. Even among 
learners at college level, who have had years of formal class room 
instruction in Baglish, such deviations are quite common. Insufficient 
exposure to the L, seems to be the main reason for this. The 
incidence of such errors is, however, very low among the minority of 
those learners who attain a remarkably high proficiency in the Lj, 
and these learners have greater exposure through extensive reading, 
their medium Of instruction which is English in school also, 
opportunities for communication through English, etc. 


Thus it is seen from experience and investigation that in the 
case of Malayalee ESL learners deviations due to MT interference 
is minimal in syntax (also proved in the case of ESL learners of 
different MT backgrounds - references of studies already given), 
But in phonology and lexical and idiomatic areas the incidence of 
such deviations is rather high, It would be worthwhile to examine 
the proportion of deviations in different areas by analysing the 
English of ESL learners of different MT backgrounds. 
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BUFFALO NAMES IN JATKI 


Parso J. Gidwani 
Deccan College, Pune 


Jatki is a dialect of Sindhi spoken by the Jat tribe. The Jat 
tribe, whose members live both in India and in Pakistan, is Muslim 
by religion. Itis one of the pastoral tribes of the Sindh-Kutch 
region. Within India, this tribe is settled mainly in Banni and its 
surroundings in the Kutch region of Gujarat specially the Ran of 
Kutch. The main occupation of the tribe is cattle breeding — especi- 
ally buffaloes, cows, and camels. Their staple diet includes milk, 
milk products, and mutton, so much so that there is no word for the 
iron plate (used for preparing chapatis) in Jatki. In the course of 
my fieldwork I had the opportunity to meet some older Jats, who 
until recently had lived on milk products, and were unaware of the 
taste of wheat or other grains. 


The pastoral vocabulary of this tribe is very interesting. One 
of the striking features is the system of naming their cattle. The 
present paper limits itself to the designations of buffaloes. The data 
are organized into sets according to the criteria used in forming the 
names; thus, buffaloes are given names on the basis of colour, 
milk, etc. 


1. On the basis of COLOUR 


i) bhu:ri: ‘brown’ 
ii) arangaka:ri: ‘black’ 
iii) bhu:ra:shi:ka:ri: ‘brownish black’ 


iv) na:ngiNi ‘having black body but white face and white tail’ 
v) b’oha:ra ‘having black body but white face’ 


vi) jha:ri: ‘spotted’ 
vii) Takili: ‘having white spot on forehead’ 
viii) meTi: ‘of the meTu’ (yellowish clay found in Sindh 


and Kutch) 
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ix) kajali: ‘having dark black eyes’ 
xX) rejhi: ‘having black or brown body but white feet 
and legs’ 


Names i-iii above use colour terms directly. The rest depend 
on colour similarity rather than identification. Item iv literally mean 
‘female snake’; on enquiry, I was told that the reptile called na:ngiNi 
is one found in the desert region with a white face and the lower part 
of its body is also white. Items v and vi are not independent words 
in Jatki or even in standard Sindhi. Item vii has the Jiteral meaning 
‘spot’, but primarily refers toa white spot. A buffalo having a 
white spot onits forehead is named Takili: . meTi: is named after 
meTu, which literally means ‘yellowish clay’. The colour of a 
buffalo called by this name is not yellow, but light: brown. This is 
away to makea distinction between dark brown and light brown. 
Item ix is based on kajal, ‘powder of antimony’. It is very interest- 
ing to note that the colour of antimony is black, but that the buffalo 
having dark eyes is called kajali: simply because kajal is applied to 
the eye. The name rejhi: also rests on the similarity in leg colour 
between a rejh and a buffalo. 


2. On the basis of MILK 


i) "S0sd-" il. ‘which gives milk without any difficulty’ 
ii) khaTari: ‘which gives milk to its master only’ 
iii) bhali: ‘which gives plenty of milk’ 
iv) ka:*ghari: ‘which gives milk even 12 months after 
delivery 


v) vehikyala ‘which gives no milk’ (esp. due to old age) 


Item i literally means ‘easy’. Item iii literally means ‘good’. 
Item v literally means ‘one sitting’. These are cases where ordinary 
meanings are extended for the purpose of forming buffalo-names. 
Item iv does not occur as an independent word in Jatki. Item ii is 
probably from kheTo, ‘trouble-some’. 


3. On the basis of HORN SHAPE 


i) khanDi: ‘having one horn’ 
ii) kunDhi: “having curved horns’ 
iii) bha:lti: ‘having its horns pointing downwards’ 
iv) gu:sui: ‘having its horns pointing upwards’ 
v) chab’i: ‘having its horns bent backwards’ 


Item i is also used in Jatki for a female who loses one of her 
teeth. But in the case of a buffalo, it refers to one that has lost a 
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horn. Item ii isa word that literally means ‘hook’ in Jatki and 
standard Sindhi it refers, among other things, to the type of hook 
used in fishing. This hook bears some similarity in shape to the 
horns of certain buffaloes; hence the name. Items iii, iv, and v do 
not occur as independent words in Jatki. 


4. On the basis of the TAIL 


i) puchi: ‘having an unusually long tail’ 
11) b’anDi: ‘having an unusually short tail’ 
ci cO"r0: ‘having a white tail’ 


Item i literally means ‘having a tail’. But it is extended and 
contextualizzd to come to mean ‘a buffalo having an unusually long 
tail’. item iiis not used as a word in Jatki having any other 
meaning. Item iii is derived from conr ‘brush of white hair that is 
used for fanning a sacred book etc.’, and expresses similarity of shape 
and colour to such a brush. 


5. On the basis of LEG DEFECTS 


i) manDi: ‘having defect in one leg’ 
ii) b’aob’ali:ndal ‘having defects in two legs’ 


The word manDi: is used in Jatki as well as standard Sindhi in the 
sense of ‘lame’; its application to buffaloes is straight-forward. The 
second word is not used in Jatki in any other meaning. 


6. On the basis of similarity to BIRDS 


i) mera, del ‘pea—hen’ 


ii) ku:nj ‘common crane’ 

iii) kab’eri: ‘a species of jay’ 

i) eo Tiluzri: ‘a kind of bird found in Kutch’ 
v) ka:giri: ‘she-crow’ 


7. On the basis of association with ANIMALS 


i) rojhi: — rojhisatype of deer found inthe Kutch region 
(cf. set 1, item ix) 


8. Onthe basis of association with HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 


- i) mu:mal 
ii) gu:jari: 
iii) mendhri: — heroines of the historical story of 


mu:malra:No 


9. On the basis of association with HISTORICAL TOWNS 
i) bhambheri: — bhambhor is a famous historical town; 
its importance is due to the story 
sasui punhu 
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ii) miali:ri: — a town famous because of the story 
umar ma:rui: 


10. On the basis of association with a PEARL 
i) ma:Niki: ‘associated with, or like, a pearl’ 


11. Some other common names 
i) bha:g / bha:gi ‘lucky’ 


ii) Dholi: ‘sweetheart, darling’ 
iii) dadli: ‘favourite, darling’ 

iv) da:li: abbreviated form of iii 

v) bodli: ‘spoiled’ 

vi) bhaTari: ‘which gives plenty of milk’ 


There is one important classification which cuts across the 
concrete criteria on which we have based the sectionwise presentation. 
Namely, the buffalo-names in sections 1 through 6 are used. only for 
reference, while those in sections 7 to 11 are used for reference as 

well as for calling. As regards the practice of addressing or calling 
-abuffalo by its name, I have personally tested the effectiveness of 
this practice in several villages. When the buffaloes are a mixed 
herd from the entire village, say about two to three hundred buffa- 
loes, including perhaps five or six that have the name mu:mal, even 
so, only the one whose master (or associated person known to the 
buffalo) called it by the name mu:mal will move and come running 
to the master when called. 


The buffalo names in sections 1 to 6 are used for reference 
only. For example, if a person wants to refer to a particular buffalo 
he will say ‘bhu:ri: bhali: kunDhi: b’anDi mu:mal’ or ‘bhambhori: 
b’anDi: chabi: khaTari: kajali: ma:Niki:’; thus one can obtain 
several hundred distinct buffalo names for unambiguous reference. 

To conclude, we may simply say that the giving and use of 
names for buffaloes in Jatki is almost like the naming system for 
human beings. 

Conclusion 


Iam indebted to many informants; I would like to mention 
especially Suleman Vazirani of Vazira village, Abd Jat of Bhitara 
village, and Muhsa Jat of Beghari village, who helped mea lot; I 
am most grateful to them. 


Note on Transcription 
The colon marks length, the raised ® nasalization, the apost- 
rophe implosion, and the use of capitals retroflexion. 


An earlier version of this paper appeared in Working Papers 
in Linguistics, Deccan College, Pune, Nov. - Dec. 1987. 
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LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE] SHIFT /LOSS 


A Sociolinguistic Analysis 


Casimir Ignatius 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


This article is a sociolinguistic analysis of the attitudes of one 
of the linguistic minorities settled in Madurai district of Tamil Nadu 
i.e. the Okkaliga speech community. It is based on work carried 
out in Gowda Kannada speaking villages in Madurai district. It is 
an investigation of the extent of language maintenance/shift/loss in 
a multilingual setting. In other words, it tries to show how a speech 
community actualizes its language potential for the achievement of 
specific goals. According to William Downes (1984) it is a demo- 
graphic study of a multilingual community and from the point of 
view of Joshua Fishman (1979) it is a study of sociology of language 
which examines the interaction between these two aspects of human 
behaviour; the use of language and the social organization of 
behaviour. Habitual language choice in a multilingual environment 
is not merely a matter of momentary inclination but an organized 
human behaviour and a vital manifestation of collective conscious- 
ness. 


The above-said speech community i.e. the Okkaligas are one 
of the Kannada speaking minorities who have migrated from 
Mysore three centuries back and settled in various parts of Tamil 
Nadu. They are mostly concentrated in the western parts of Madurai 
district. Several groups of minorities are found in this district and 
among them the most significant groups are i) the Saurashtra 
minority ii) the Telugu minority iii) the Kannada minority. In 
Madurai city, for instance, the Saurashtras who have migrated from 
Gujarat are one of the major groups. . The Telugu minorities are 
scattered all over the district. There are two major groups of 
Kannadigas. They are Okkaligas and Devangars. The Devangars 
speak Devanga Kannada and the Okkaligas speak Gowda Kannada. 


Both the groups are pluralistic minorities. 
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The sample of this sociolinguistic survey is from 60 respond- 
ents. The most important tool used for the analysis is the question- 
naire designed by CIIL, Mysore. The demographic variables 
chosen for this survey are sex, age and education. The three major 


components analyzed in this survey are migration, language and 
culture. 


1. Language Maintenance/Shift/Loss : 


The term language maintenance may refer to the retention of 
features of a language. The term language shift may refer to the 
deviation from the original form of language. Language mainten- 
ance (Fasold 1984) and the other side of the coin language shift are 
really the long term collective results of language choice. Language 
joss simply means that a community gives upa language completely 
in favour of another one. The speech community chooses a new 
language, where an old one has been used. In language maintenance, 
the community collectively decides to continue using the language or 
languayes it has traditionally used. When a speech community 
begins to choose a new language in domains formerly reserved for 
the old one, it may be said that that language is in the process of 
attrition. Therefore language maintenance/shift/loss (Fishman 1968) 
is concerned onthe one hand with the relationship between change 
and stability in language use and on the other on the ongoing 


psychological or socio-cultural process ina multilingual and a multi- 
cultural context. 


The basic dictum in the study of language maintenance/shift/ 
loss is multilingualism where two or more languages come into 
contact and there are demonstratable consequences of the contact 
with respect to habitual language use. While language maintenance 
(Sreedhar 1983) in a function of intactness of group membership of 
group loyalty, an assumption about language maintenance is that if 
a strict domain separation becomes institutionalized such that each 
language in contact is associated with distinct domains, multilingu- 
alism may be stabilized, whereas a shift in language use leading to 
the loss of language may take place if any one of the languages in 
contact overlaps the domains of use at the expense of the other. 
Multilingualism (Susan Gal 1979) could be taken as an indication of 
a variety of socio-political problems. It could provide evidence for 
the mixed ethnic loyalties and thus of a threat to the ideal of an 
ethnically homogenous nation-state. 


1.1. Perspectives and Problems: 


Various social scientists, in particular, the anthropologists 
and the sociologists have studied these phenomena in different 
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employ the participant-observation method. These investigators 
usually study language-choice, maintenance and shift simultaneously 
as part of the same phenomenon. They have found out that the 
choices made by the members of a particular speech community, 
reflecting their cultural values add to shift or maintenance in that 
community. 


The sociologists, on the other hand approach the phenomenon 
differently taking a much broader view of the whole issue. They 
often employ survey-method and _ collect data from as many 
communities as possible. The sociolcgical approach is based both 
synchronically and diachronically on the question “‘who speaks what 
language to whom and on what occasion?’’. Within this framework 
they studied the problems of linguistic minorities, of multilingualism, 
of language conflicts, and of language planning and standardization. 
Though the survey-data method has its limitation, they have contri- 
buted a great deal by discovering several causes and correlates of 
linguistic variation and social change. 


Sociolinguists like Joshua Fishman, Susan Gal have done several 
empirical studies on the problems of language maintenance/shift/loss 
which are the issues considered important regarding the linguistic 
minorities. They have posed relevant questions regarding the langu- 
age problems of the settled minorities. 


i) Do the minority communities maintain their languages? 
If they maintain them, what are the factors that are responsible 
for it? 

ii) Does the language of the settled minorities shift from the 
original? If they do, under what conditions such a change occurs ? 


iii) The language of the settled minorities are said to be in 
the process of gradual decay or attrition due to cultural onslaught 
or is this a process that takes place abruptly? 


iv) By what intervening processes does social change effect 
changes in language use or how does the social change influence the 
communicative economy of the group? 


v) How does social change affect the communicative strate- 
gies of the speakers so that individuals are motivated to shift codes 
in different social contexts of interaction to reallocate their linguistic 
resources radically in order that they give up one of their languages 
altogether ? 


The phenomenon language maintenance/shift/loss is therefore 
a complex sociolinguistic process. It mainly depends on the attitudes 
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of the speakers towards language and culture of their own in which 
the attitudes of language loyalty, pride and commitment play a vital 
role in consolidating the language identity of the group. 


2. Findings of the Survey: 


The sociolinguistic study on the Okkaliga speech community 
tries to unravel the complexity of the said sociolinguistic problem. 
This case-study of a rural multilingual situation gives evidences that 
there is a great pressure towards cultural assimilation and language 
shift in Gowda Kannada, Tamil/English multilingual environment. 
There are several factors which are responsible for the gradual decay 
ofGowda Kannada which slowly falls into disuse and its domains 
become restricted. Some are identified as external factors and some 
are internal. 


2.1. External Factors: 


The pressure exerted by the dominant language Tamil, is the 
external factor that makes Gowda Kannada fall slowly into disuse. 
The functional narrowing, the restricted domains of Gowda 
Kannada and the cultural assimilation of the Okkaligas are clear 
manifestations of the preferred role of Tamil in Education, religion, 
politics, culture and above all for wider communication. 


The present status of Gowda Kannada is that it is reduced to 
a minimum role in the life of the Okkaligas. 


i) There is no script. The speakers have not taken any 
initiative so far to devise a script and they have not felt the need of it. 


ii) It is not used in mass media. No dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies and magazines are available in Gowda Kannada. Neither 
radiobroadcasts nor films are available. 


iii) There is no literature. Mothers do not sing lullabies in 
their language. Few old women sing folk-songs, hymns and _ bhajans 
in their language. The young neither know folk-songs nor folk-tales. 
The folk tradition, has it been handed down to the future generation 
remains a question. 


The ‘Domain Analysis’ of Gowda Kannada shows how restricted 
are its domains of use owing to its contact with Tamil. A domain, 
in general, gives us ways of studying the distribution of languages or 
varities in society as a whole. A domain (Downes 1984) isa grouping 
together of recurring situation types in such a way that one of the 
languages or varieties in a repertoire, as opposed to the others, 
normally occurs in that class of situations. And members of the 
speech community judge that the use of that variety or language, 
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and not the others is appropriate to that domain. The allocation of 
languages in various domains involves the social meaning of language. 
In the case of Gowda Kannada, the speakers acquire it only at 
home and use it always at home and with their kith and kin. They 
switch over to Tamil in the company of Tamil speakers. Code- 
Switching varies depending on the situation which is known as 
“Situational shifting’. In other domains apart from home language 
choice solely depends on the addressee, topic and purpose. Shift in 
Janguage therefore signals a shift inthe relationship betwcen the 
members of social network, shift in the topic and purpose of their 
interaction. 


The regional language has taken the upperhand in the life of 
the Okkaligas. It is the medium of instruction at school and it has 
wider domains than Gowda Kannada. 


Table 1 shows roughly the domains of language use. 
Re oo. eR hs ee oe 


Home | School Surroundings 
With With With With With With 
their others their others their others 
people people people 
GK | T | GK | 7 | Gran | Ai 


The Okkaligas have a social organization which deals 
exclusively with the problems of theircommunity. It isa decision 
making body which has power to take action against any type of 
violation. During these meetings they exchange their views in 
Gowda Kannada but minutes and other details are written in Tamil. 
They have no separate political organisation and they join the other 
Tamilians by participating in the regional party meetings. Table 2 
shows the language used by the social and political leaders. 


No | Soeech Fos | Sel, | ela 
1 | Public Speeches | GK, T | T 

ag | Among themselves | GK | iis. T, 
. Se OE 


4 | Informally with the 
| members of their community 


ee on 
[GK - Gowda Kannada; T - Tamil] 
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The life-style of the Okkaligas is assimilated a great extent to 
the regional culture which has exerted a tremendous impact on the 
settled minority and this social pressure has made many Okkaliga 
traits disappear. Gowda Kannada has been increasingly replaced by 
Tamil. Nevertheless, the domains of Gowda Kannada and the 
domains of Tamil are kept functionally separate to some e+tent. 
For the Okkaligas, their language has not become superfluous in 
view of its restricted domain. It remains a substantial part of their 
family and their community. 


2.2. Internal Factors: Language Attitudes: 


The internal factors are those which make the Okkaligas feel 
that their language is less desirable and functionally more narrow 
than Tamil. The Okkaligas like all people have beliefs and attitudes 
about the way they and others talk or should talk. Some social- 
psychologists have defined the attitudes so broadly that they include 
the complete range of dispositional variables and the others have 
delimitted the concept in order that the attitudes may refer only to 
affective and evaluative orientations. An attitude (Gergen 1974) is 
the disposition to behave in particular ways towards specific objects. 
It is (Guttman 1950) a delimitted totality of behaviour with respect 
to something. Itis (Hill, R. 1974) a bipolar evaluative judgement 
of the object. Despite this definitional problem and lack of common 
consensus among the socialpsychologists, the notion of ‘language 
attitudes’ in Sociolinguistics implies that the attitudes determine 
and influence linguistic behaviour. 


In this sociolinguistic survey, the speakers’ attitudes towards 
migration, mother tongue and regional language were tested. They 
have no clear knowledge about migration. No respondent knows the 
year and the notivation of migration. They remain cut off from 
the place of emigration and they do not consider it as their native 
place. The only fact they are sure of is that the present generation 
is not the one that migrated to Tamil Nadu. Table 3. and table 4. 
show the extent of their knowledge of their migration. 


Table 3. Do you know the place of emigration ? 


Percentage 
Education Yes Don’t know 
Illiterate 69 31 
Below VIII 65 35 


Above IX 30 70 
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Table 4. Do you know the place of emigration ? 


Percentage 
Age Yes Don’t know 
15-20 24 fi 
21-30 40 60 
31-50 48 52 
51-X 71 29 


The majority of the young and the educated do not know the place 
of emigration. Among those who are 51 years and above 71% of 
them know the place of emigration. 70% of the educated and fis v8 
of the young do not know it. 


The Okkaligas’ attitudes towards their mother tongue seem to 
be ambivalent. Some of them feel happy while using their language. 
According to them, their language is mainly useful to createa 
sense of unity among themselves. For higher education, business 
enterprise, getting jobs and for wider contacts their language is of no 
avail. But they firmly believe that their language will never dis- 
appear. When the question was asked “Do you think that your 
mother tongue will disappear ?’’, the majority of the young inform- 
ants said that they don’t know. Whereas 92% of the old said that 
it would never disappear. No one said that it would disappear. 


Table 5. Do you think that your mother tongue will disappear ? 


Percentage 
Age yes Don’t know No 
15-20 st 87 13 
21-30 = 34 66 
31-50 —_ 17 83 
51-X — 8 92 


It spite of this loyalty towards their mother tongue, the Okkaligas 
never consider themselves a distinct group. They are ina peculiar 
situation which makes them say that they are Tamilians who have at 
their disposal Gowda Kannada for certain purposes. Their identity 
as Kannada speakers is incrisis. They have lost a clearly separate 
linguistic identity. 
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2.3. Linguistic Evidence: 


In this rural multilingual environment, where there is peaceful 
co-existence between two linguistically different groups, the language 
of minority i.e. Gowda Kannada has deviated from its source due 
to its contact with Tamil. The following examples of phonological 
changes will show the amount of deviation which Gowda Kannada. 
has undergone in the past three centuries of contact with Tamil. 


Tamil Gowda Kannada Kannada 
/pambu/ /ambu/ /hav/ ‘snake’ 
/palu/ /alu/ /halu/ ‘milk’ 
/poka venda/ /ogu beda/ /hogu bega/ ‘don’t go’ 
/pavalam/ /pavala/ /havala/ ‘pearl’ 
/pira/ /uttu/ /buttu/ ‘to be born” 
/vilu/ /bilu/ /bilu/ ‘to fall’ 
}vil} [bil/ [ vil} ‘bow’ 
ioc de Gna When followed 

Z— in Gowda Kannada y 3 BR e 2 


When followed 


h- in Kannada by a short vowel 


Z- in Gowda Kannada 
‘v— in Tamil | 


tp < 


p- in Tamil | 


When followed 


* 


v-—<|b- in Kannada byal ] 
b- in Gowda Kannada deities 
v- in Tamil 

*y-—~<] b- in Kannada Midi 
'v- in Gowda Kannada emai 


The cognates given above are few examples of phylogenetic 
changes which show that Gowda Kannada, owing to its contact 
with Tamil fora considerable period of time has lost its salient 
Kannada features like the loss of phoneme /h/ in the initial position 
when followed by a vowel and the initial phoneme /b/ of Kannada 
is retained in Gowda Kannada when it is followed by a long vowel 
and it becomes /v/ when it is followed by a short vowel. 


3. Vitality of language: 


Vitality of language (Peggy Mohan 1984) is the existence of 
self-renewing community of native speakers of the language. Death 
is defined as a community wide shift toa new native language such 
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that the community of native speakers ceases to be self-renewing 
and/or the speakers to be native. In the case of Gowda Kannada, 
it is obvious that Tamil has exercised a tremendous influence on 
Gowda Kannada which has shifted a great deal from the original. 
A valid question can be raised i.e. does language shift imply language 
attrition or language death? Doesa minority language loses its 
Vitality in a multilingual context? 


Language death (Fasold 1984) can properly be used of, total 
shift is from one language to another, rather than from one variety 
of language to another variety of that same language, that is. the 
dying language must be succumbing to competition from another 
language, not the prestige form of the same linguistic system. In 
the case of Gowda Kannada, the speakers are not ready to give up 
their language and hence language death is not possible. It is true 
that phylogenetic changes like sound change, lexical borrowing and 
analogical creation do take place when languages come into contact, 
but these are natural innovations for better communication and the 
language exists. 
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0. The latter half of the twentieth century has witnessed a 
growing interest in the publication of literatures on the structural 
and functional aspects of Indian languages. On the basis of the 
role they played in enriching the linguistic scholarship in our country 
they can be grouped into two: Theory Oriented and Fact Oriented. 
The former type (hereafter termed as Type I) was concerned with 
the task of introducing linguistic theories so far devised for the 
analysis of languages. The latter type (hereafter termed as Type II) 
has accepted as its goal, the exploration of facts regarding structural 
and functional aspects of natural languages within the framework 
of the available theories. The extent of correctness of facts explored 
by type Ii depends largely on the extent to which the theories intro- 
duced by type I are understood. Thus deeper understanding of the 
theories is primarily required for before resolving to explore facts 
regarding a language and for meeting this requirement emergence 
of more and more literature of type I becomes an essential one. 


{. The book under review seems as if to cope up with this req- 
uirement. It is an exception to the prevailing tradition, of providing 
a cursory outline of all the theories so far put forward, followed in 
such text books as moliyiyal by R. Sreenivasan and ikkaala moliyiyal by 
Muthushanmugan. It devotes its entire pages for introducing a particular 
theory of linguistic analysis which has been widely recognized as the 
most simple and adequate theory and also accounts for the generative 
aspect of natural languages besides providing structural descriptions 
to the generated sentences. Moreover, asa response to the call for 
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bringing up text books in the respective regional languages favouring 
the dictum “‘dissemination of knowledge through mother tongue”’ 
the book has made use of Tamil as the medium of expression though- 
out, thereby paving way for the use of mother tongue in the teaching- 
learning situation. This not only enables Tamil speakers to get an 
easy access over the theory but also enriches the Tamil linguistic 
scholarship. The major contents of the book have been organised 
into twelve chapters ranging over 148 pages besides a perface in the 
beginning, alist of technical terms, a subject index and an errata 
totally ranging over another 20 pages. 


2. The contents of the book are divided into different 
chapters in such a way that each chapter entails a detailed account 
of at least one particular aspect of language which necessitated the 
need for the formulation and development of such a theory in the 
context of already existing ones. For example, consider Chapter V. 
It is concerned with the subcategorization of nouns and verbs; and 
that particular aspect of language which instigated the need to have 
such an analysis is dealtwith in the pages 42-45 by generating the 
ungrammatical sentences (p. 43:4a-7a; p. 44:10 & 11; p. 45: 13). 


3. The arrangement of chapters into one after another is 
done with the intention of presenting a gradual development of the 
said theory through successive stages. The book begins with Chapter I 
as an introductory remark stating the nature of language and 
proceeds further stressing the need to have a thorough knowledge 
about the structure and functioning of language. Asa prelude to 
the development of the theory Chapter II provides a brief intro- 
duction about the structure and functioning of phrases taking 
nounphrases as samples. Chapter III presents a faithful account of 
the analysis of sentence into its lower level units the phrases. 
Chapter IV analyses phrases into its constituent word simultaneously 
introducing the phrase structure rules — the most rudimentary part of 
the proposed theory. Chapter V subcategorizes and analyses words 
in terms of their syntactic and semantic features and simultaneously 
introduces the subcategorization and selectional rules. Chapter VI 
evaluates the validity of the ruleso far introduced, in explaining 
the inter-relationships between sentences of a language and also that 
between the ambiguous interpretations of a sentence. Chapter VII 
introduces the transformational rules - the essential part of the 
proposed theory which operate on the basic sentences - the structure 
generated by the phrase structure rules, to generate other related 
sentences. Chapter VIII isa note on the nature and functioning of 
both phrase structure rules and transformational rules. Chapter IX 
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presents the structure of the theory sofar arrived at and suggests 
further advancemeat of the same. Chapter X depicts those advance- 
ments introducing the concept of Deep structure and Surface 
structure. Chapter XI presents the organization of the standard 
theory of transformational generative grammar besides discussing its 
salient features and functions; thus arriving at the ultimate goal. 
Chapter XII tells how the standard theory presented in Chapter XI 
became a subject of controversy which led to the conception of 
semantics based theories such as Case Grammar and the theory of 
Generative Semantics. 


4. Besides such a graded arrangement, each chapter is linked 
to the preceding ones by starting with a brief summary of what 
has been saidin the previous ones: for expample, see the initial 
paragraph of Chapter IV (p. 29); and to the following ones by 
concluding it with animplicit or explicit quoting of what is going 
to be dealtwith in the following chapter: for example, see the last 
paragraph of chapter II & VIII (pp. 13 & 88). Such a presentation 
is an ideal one for getting into the theory with lesser time and _ lesser 
effort and it is this kind of presentation now being advocated by 
those involved in the preparation of teaching materials. 


5. Coming to the assignment of titles to the materials 
presented in various chapters the book deserves mentioning. The 
materials presented ineach chapter and the corresponding titles 
assigned to each of them are congenially suitable to the learning 
situation such that each such pair of instance (i.e. the materials and 
the title) exhibits reciprocal reference. 


6. The manner by which facts are presented under each 
chapter also deserves appreciation. Facts are explained descriptively 
and figuratively with suitable examples from different languages. 
Clarity and precision are maintained throughout although with less 
perfection. While appreciating the book for its manner of present- 
ation it seems that it is necessary to point out its short-comings too. 


7. One of the factors which favours easy accessibility over a 
subject is the spatial contiguity of related facts. As an example, 
see in Chapter III the place of mutually substitutable items (p. 25) 
towards the end of the chapter while discussing the ambiguous 
functioning of phrases. But the concept of mutual substitution is 
introduced at the very beginning of the chapter as a tool to parse a 
sentence into its natural groups (pp. 14-16). It seems that the 
presentation and discussion of mutually substitutable items similar 
to those now found in page 25 may also be presented in any of the 
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pages between 14-16, because it is these pages that bear a discussion 
on the process of substitution. Similarly the figurative representation 
of 1957 model of transformational grammar with its brief description 
now being presented in chapter IX (pp. 89 & 90) may go to the 
previous chapter which discusses the nature of rules based on the 
said model and by doing so the incompatibility observed between the 
title and the contents at the initial stage of Chapter IX may be 
nullified. 


8. In order to make clear the chosen fact examples are 
drawn from Tamil, English, Purki, Angami, Avo, Malakasi and 
Kalakan languages. But equal representation of them is not 
maintained with all chapters in general and with all facts in parti- 
cular. All chapters utilize examples from Tamil along with those 
from English in chapters II, III, VI, VII, VIII, X & XII and those 
from the Tibeto-Burman languages such as Purki, Angami and Avo 
in chapter IV. Chapter X utilizes examples from Malakasi and 
Kalakan languages in addition to those from Tamil and English. As 
an instance of unequal representation of examples from different 
languages in the discussion of facts within a chapter, see the discu- 
ssion of property I (having one surface structure with more than 
one deep structure) and property II (having one deep structure with 
more than one surface structure) of sentences (pp 109-110). The 
discussion of the former employs examples solely from Tamil and 
the latter those from English only. 


9. While admitting the use of more and more examples from 
different languages the non-use of English examples in chapters IV, 
V, 1X and XI and inthe discussion of property I of sentences in 
chapter X (p. 109) seems to bea disadvantage. Because, it is through 
the structure and functioning of the sentences of English the theory 
under consideration was made known to the world. In this juncture 
the inclusion of examples from source language will in no way 
impaire the learning situation. Ina similar way the absence of 
Tamil examples in the discussion of property II of sentences also 
seems not to be desirable. Because, by doing so the book departs 
from its very objective of exposing the property II of sentences with 
respect to the sentence of Tamil language. Consequently, it 
departs from the function of making easy the understanding of the 
said concept to the Tami] speakers. So in order to relieve the book 
from objective-draining and to make it more informative Tamil 
examples similar to the following may be included in the discussion 
of property II. 
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1. avan vayalil maracciini natukiraan 

2. vayalil avan maracciini natukiraan 

3. maracciini avan vayalil natukiraan 
(note that all these three sentences are derived froma single 
deep structure) 


10. Even in those instances where English and Tamil examples 
are made use of their order of presentation is not regular. In some 
chapters English examples precede that of Tamil and in others 
vice-versa. This irregularity may be avoided by placing in all the 
chapters English examples first, followed by that of Tamil. More- 
over, it is by doing so only the book will reach its target mentioned 
in the last two sentences of page (x) of the preface. Such a 
presentation as through the source language first and then through 
the mother tongue will definitely be a boost to the learner in getting 
into the subject. 


11.1 The extent of thoroughness of understanding depends 
on the extent of exhaustiveness of discussions and explanations 
presented on asubject. The book under review has yet to attain 
exhaustiveness in the explanation and discussion of certain facts. 
While discussing the ambiguous interpretation of sentences in chapter 
III, sentence 26 (p. 22) was given a two-way interpretation: (i) by 
taking the subject avan asthe doer of action and (ii) by taking it 
as possessor of something. Such an interpretation leaves un- 
mentioned a third one which takes avan both as the doer of action 
and as possessor of something. Thisis more technically termed 
anaphoric interpretation. Similar to this, phrases are analysed in 
chapter IV into their constituent formatives. Noun phrases are 
analysed into adjectives and nouns (p. 30). Corresponding rules to 
this effect are posited to generate three different kinds of adjectives: 
demonstrative, nuineral and descriptive leaving untouched a fourth 
one-the pronominal which normally precedes the above three 
in asyntactic structure if they are present in an utterance: see 
below : 


4. ennutaiya anta muunru- ciriya 
my that three small 
(pronominal) (demonstrative) (numeral) (descriptive) 
kurippeetukal 
diaries 
(noun) 


Taking these into consideration a rule to generate pronomina 
adjective may be included in the discussion of nounphrases. 
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11.2 The chapter also analyses verbphrases into post- 
positional phrases and verbs. The post-positional phrases are 
analysed into noun phrases. and case markers. Yet, it fails to note 
yet another constituent of verb phrase — the adverb. Just like 
adjectives (peyaratai) function as modifiers of noun in the noun 
phrases as given in the sentence 4 above, the adverbs (vinaiyatai} 
function as modifiers of verbs in the verb phrases: see below 


5. avan vantiyai veekamaaka oottinaan 
he bus speedily drove 
(subject) (object) (adverb) (verb) 


On the light of these, rules regarding the generation and structure 
of adverbs may also be included in the discussion of verb phrases. 


11.3 Chapter VII discusses the role of compounding and 
embedding in the generation of longer sentences. It carries out the 
discussion of the latter by means of a process called participialization 
leaving untouched a similar one - the complimentization. Specific 
rules to account for compounding are posited while it is not in the 
case of embedding. These descrepancies may be avoided by including 
the process of complementization as well as the rules to account for 
embedding as a whole in the discussion of it if the book is to impart 
thorough understanding about the theory under consideration. 


11.4. The subcategorization of nouns presented in chapter V 
seems less perfect and less complete. Rule 43 (p.47) subcategorizes. 
Noun-noncount into Noun-abstract and Noun-concrete. Rule 42 
(p. ibid) subcategorizes Noun-count into Noun-animate and Noun- 
inanimate. It is seen that Noun-abstract and Noun-concrete are not 
always Noun-noncountables. There are Noun-countables too that 
can be analysed into Noun-abstract and Noun-concrete: See below 


cintanaikal ‘thoughts’ meecaikal ‘tables’ 
Noun- count | Noun-count 
Noun-abstract Noun-concrete 


Hence an additional rule which subcategorizes Noun-count into 
Noun-abstract and Noun-concrete may be posited as an addendum 
to the rule 42 as 


N 
Ab 
42 (a) Noe 


Noon | 


11.5 | The Noun-animate, the product of rule 42 (p. idid) is 
subcategorized into singular and plural after passing through 
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successive stages of subcategorization effected by such rules as 
48 & 63 (pp. 48 & 49). But without recourse to any such Stage of 
subcategorization Noun-inanimate, the product of rule 42, can be 
subcategorized into singular and plural in the light of such 
examples as: 


naarkaali ‘chair’ naarkaalika] ‘chairs’ 
Sie Geta een Noun-inanimate 
Noun-singular Noun-plural — 


This requires positation of an additional rule 48 (a) as 


48 (a) Nie 24 eae 
Ina.pl 
By rules 63 & 65 the subcategorizations of Noun-human_ into 
Noun-human singular and Noun-human plural; and Noun-human 
singular into Noun-masculine and Noun-feminine respectively are 
presented (pp 45-50). But no such subcategorization is attempted 
for Noun-nonhuman. It seems that similar subcategorizations are 
possible with Noun-nonhuman and corresponding rules may be 
posited. Thus similar to rule 63 another rule 63 (a) may be posited as 


63 (a) N Ov HL sg i 
nH — N 
n.H. pl 
in the light of such examples as the following: 
pasu ‘cow’ kanrukaalikal ‘cattles’ 
(Noun-nonhuman singular) (Noun-nonhuman plural) 


Similar to rule 65 another rule 65 (a) may also be posited as 
oe } 


in the light of such examples as the following: 


kitaavu . ‘he buffalo’ erumai ‘she buffalo’ 
(Noun-nonhuman singular masculine) (Noun-nonhuman singular 
. feminine) 


11:6 The product of rules 65&65 (a) can again be sub- 
categorized into singular and plural and the corresponding rules may 
also be posited as 


N / Nu. sg 
M-— N 
M. pl 
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on the basis of such examples as 
paiyyan “boy’ paiyyanka! ‘boys’ 
(Noun-human masculine singular) (Noun-human masculine plural) 
fextension (i) to 
rule 65] 
AND. 
kitaavu ‘he buffalo’ kitaavuka! ‘she buffalos’ 


(Noun-nonhuman masculine (Noun-nonhuman masculine 
singular) plural) 
fextension (i) to rule 
65 (a) ] 
Similar to this another rule may also be posited as. 


N Ne sg 
F, pl 


on the basis of such examples as 
pen ‘woman’ penkal ‘women’ 
(Noun-human feminine singular) (Noun-human f eminine plural) 
[extension (ii) to 


rule 65] 
AND 
erumai ‘she buffalo’ erumaika! ‘she buffatos” 
(Noun-nonhuman feminine (Noun-non-human feminine 
singular) plural) 
[extension (ii) to 
rule 65] 


11.7 While discussing the generation of mterrogative 
sentences in chapter VII (pp. 72-75) two types of interrogatives: 
Yes/No type and Question word type are explained leaving unnoticed 
a third one - the Tag type as the followIng : 


6. unakku cooru veentum, allava ? 

7. paattirattil cooru illai, allava ? 

This void in the discussion of interrogatives may be filled. 

12. The last paragraph of chapter X (p. 118) reads as follows. 


“Deep structures are generated by phrase structure’ rules 
Transformational rules operate om these deep structures and 
generate surface structures. Before the operation of transformational 
rules, lexical rules insert lexical items from the lexicon into the deep 
structures’. Again, see chapter XI (pp. 129 & 130) which state that 
lexical items are represented in the lexicon in terms of their syntactic 
features. If that is the case what the lexical rules do is to simply. 
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insert the feature representation of lexical items into the deep 
Structure. In this sense deep structure is purely a feature represent- 
ation of respective lexical items of the surface structure. Neverthless, 
no figurative illustration depicting this distinct nature of deep 
structure is found in any part of the book or even in any portion of 
the chapters X & XI which cover an extensive discussion touching 
the relevance of deep structure. Besides, the book fails to state and 
illustrate the nature of deep structure before the feature represent- 
ations of lexical items are inserted into it and also the process by 
which these feature representations are converted into concrete 
lexemes. 


13. The book fails to provide descriptive statement about 
facts which are illustrated figuratively. See figure 12 of page 60 
where the Aux node dominates a formative pass which means that 
auxiliary can be rewritten into pass, that can be represented in the 
form of a rule as Aux—pass. But nowhere in the book is found 
neither a rule which rewrites auxiliary into pass nora descriptive 
statement about such a possibility although a rule (rule 54 p. 38) 
which rewrites auxiliary into tense is given in chapter IV. 


14. Thorough understanding depends on the faithfulness of 
presentation also. The illustrations given must faithfully reflect 
what is meant by the statements made on a subject. See the 
figurative representations in page 27 (fig. 40) and page 134 
(fig. 29) which violate the abovesaid requirement. Figure 40 doesn’t 
show as stated in the lines preceding the figure the place of NP 
under the node pp. In page 134 the figurative representation of 
standard theory (fig 29) doesn’t show the place of lexical rules 
which are discussed in the pages preceding the figure as part of the 
standard theory. Instances of such violation may also be seen in 
chapter V (p. 48), while discussing the consequences of violation of 
rule which subcategorizes Noun-animate into Noun-human and 
Noun-nonhuman. Sentence 54-58 are given as examples of violation 
of the said rule (rule 48 of p. 48) as opposed to sentences 49-53 which 
are given as examples of agreeing with the said rule. But not 
all the sentences from 54-58 reflect the intended violation of human 
and nonhuman distinction. Sentences 54 &55 in comparison with 
50 & 49 respectively are showing not the violation of human and 
nonhuman distinction but that of masculine and feminine. 


15. Presentation must be free from mistakes as far as 
possible. If at all any error creeps into the matter it is customary 
to append anerrata at the end of the book. Here the errata 
presented in the pages 167 & 168 seems imperfect. Not all the 
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errors attested are found in it. The figurative representation of 
noun subcategorization presented in Chapter V (p. 51) is not: 
free from mistakes. The resultants of subcategorization of rule 63. 
(p. 49) is wrongly presented in the figure. Instead of representng: 


N 
them as Nay ee and Ny 4y they are represented as se Pe yates PI. 


(cf. fig. 70. p. 51) which are not mentioned in the errata. In the last 
paragraph of page 129, in the sentence preceding the last one the 
word co-kalunciyattiliruntu is erroneously printed as corkajfiliruntu 
that also lacks mentioning in the errata. 7 


16. Presentation must be devoid of vagueness. In page 75 
it is stated that by conjoining smaller sentences transformational 
rules generate the said kuuftu vaakkiyanka]. By this very word what 
the learner will mean would be the compound sentences. and not the 
complex sentences termed kalavai vaakkiyankal in Tamil. But the 
examples given under the statement proved to be holding good not 
for the generation of compound sentences but for that of complex 
sentences because they possess verbal participles. 


17. Since the theory under discussion advocates the notions- 

simplicity, adequacy and universality, the rules presented in the 
book are also expected to carry on these notions with them. 
Regarding adequacy no reformulation or formulation of additional 
rules is needed at present because the theory is in the introductory 
level but for achieving simplicity and universality rules 45-50 (a) 
(p. 37), it seems, need to be reformulated. They are presented ina 
way as to reveal the structure of post-positional phrases in Tamil. 
They can be made applicable to similar or equivalent construction in 
other world languages by reformulating them as 


(i) pp ~ NP + C. M. (case markers) 
(ii): > CaMa.-sf-ai 
| aal 
4 ootu < 
ku 
il, iruntu 
il 
By doing so not only rule (i) is made as an universal one common 
to all languages but also the enormity of rules 46-50(a) is simplified 
into a single one as rule (ii). Besides, rule (ii) is language specific in 
that the formatives on the right hand side depend on the number of 
cases available in a language. . 
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In toto, even in the presence of the few aforementioned short- 
comings, the book is evaluated in terms of its contents and their 
overall organisation as anideal one for the dissemination of the 
knowledge of linguistics in general and that of transformational 
linguistics in particular. The manner by which contents are classed 
into different chapters, their arrangement into one after another, 
the presentation of facts in each chapter and the two-tier presentation 
of technical terms with their Tamil equivalents first, followed by 
that of the English all add credit to the book ensuring easy accessi- 
bility over the subject. Being an introductory reader on transfor- 
mational generative grammar the book bridges the gap between 
Tamil linguistics and English linguistics by providing examples from 
both the languages thereby nullifying the problems in understanding 
the linguistic notions expressed in English at least tothe Tamil 
readers. In an introductory book like this the presentation of all 
facts regarding transformational generative grammar is quite impossi- 
ble. But it can be made possible by bringing up similar publications. 
Any effort in this direction is welcome. 
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